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Says Elisabeth Marbury:— Readers of THEATRE Arts MaGa- 
As a playwright, Eugene O'Neill, is ZINE will be interested, I know, in 
to-day a dominant figure in the the- the announcement that three of 
atre world. He is a literary Samson Eugene O’Neill’s most mature and 
towering as a giant, through the 2 ; : 
strength of his conceptions. His grasp distinguished plays are to be available 
of the drama is overwhelming in_ its in a single volume. ‘They are his 
virility. It is poignant in its realism. extraordinary drama of fear, The 
No one who has seen his plays. The . ’ ‘ ; : 
Emperor Jones, Diff'rent and Beyond Emperor Jones, his powerful play of 
The Horizon, can forget their influ- suppressed passion, Diff’rent, and 
ence, even after their curtains have Ee 
” The Strau 
en rung down. am 
His is a genius, which is not local, shortly to be produced. The volume 
but universal, and I predict that his represents America’s foremost play- 
work will soon place him in the front ae aie 
rank of English speaking dramatists. wright at his best. 


, a very moving tragedy, 


KENNETH MACGOWAN. 
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THE CENTRE OF THE STAGE 


THE ARTIST TAKES IT FOR LACK OF GREAT 
ACTORS. SOME GOOD PLAYS AND THE 
HOPE OF BETTER ONES 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


F the past three months in the New York theatre have 
] demonstrated anything, they have demonstrated the 

possibility and the necessity of great acting on our 
stage. They might have been expected to demonstrate the 
power of the new stagecraft; for Robert E. Jones, Norman- 
Bel Geddes, and Rollo Peters have followed Lee Simonson 
in a series of most interesting and stimulating productions, 
ending with a staging of Macbeth by Jones that is more 
extraordinary and significant than any other single produc- 
tion which I have seen or heard of in twenty years. In the 
face of such work by new artists, the power and supremacy 
of the actor—after the playwright the chief prime factor 
in the theatre from the earliest days—were reasserted and 
reemphasised, not alone by such fine acting as Julia Arthur, 
Margaret Wycherly, Augustin Duncan, Carroll McComas, 
Lawrence Grossmith, George Arliss, William Faversham, 
Mrs. Fiske, and Laurette Taylor have given us, but by the 
consequences to Jones’s Macbeth of the dull and tedious 
performance of Lionel Barrymore. The art of the theatre 
is not the art of the decorator—as the decorators them- 
selves know full well. Without superb acting and superb 
direction, no real progress in the art is possible. America 
has its artists now, not many perhaps but as good in their 
ways as any that Europe can offer. It has some unusually 
good actors, and a director or two of insight and ability. 
But without permanent companies and repertory theatres 
in which these three types of talent can come to know one 
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another and achieve fusion, the difficulties that stand in the 
way of our reaching the fullest and finest art of the theatre 
are still gigantic. 

II. 


I am convinced that Macbeth, as Robert E. Jones has 
visualized it for Arthur Hopkins’ courageous revival, is 
essentially an epoch-making production. It is not the high. 
est point in a developing tradition of beauty, suggestion, 
synthesis. It is the beginning of something new. It cuts 
off the past and locks the future just as surely as did Her. 
nani. It has not annihilated the old tradition, as did that 
great first romantic drama of France, and it will be a long 
time before critics and public see how inevitably progress in 
the future must lie along the lines suggested by this produc. 
tion. The reason is very simple: the acting centre of the 
play failed to glow with the luminosity which this extraordi- 
nary production demanded. Had John Barrymore played 
Macbeth, had Ben-Ami acted the part, if in fact any actor 
of first-rate ability had appeared against Jones’s back. 
grounds, I am certain that the evening of February seven 
teenth would have been evident to everyone as an occasion 
of the very highest significance in the calendar of the Amer- 
ican theatre. 

Elsewhere in this issue appear reproductions of the prin- 
cipal sketches made by Robert E. Jones for Macbeth, to- 
gether with two studies from models. These need perhaps 
two explanations. The first is philosophic, and touches 
Jones’s purpose. Throughout his production he has at- 
tempted through significant form to create an abstract back- 
ground expressing the spiritual relationships of the play. 
He has seen as the dominant element of Macbeth the ab- 
normal influence of the powers symbolized by Shakespeare 
in the witches. He has tried to visualize the superhuman 
nature of these mystic forces in gigantic masks appearing 
high in the air above the blasted heath. Through the rest 
of the play he has placed upon the stage very simple and 
abstract forms to carry the mood induced by the super- 
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natural influences which seize and dominate the characters 
constantly throughout Macbeth. These bits of settings 
are, to him, things projected by the masked forces upon the 
action of the play. 

A second explanation must deal with the actual materials 
of the production. The short scenes, mainly of a narrative 
nature, which pass elsewhere than at Inverness or Dun- 
sinane, are acted at the front of the stage against a draped 
curtain of canvas falling in stiff folds and beautifully exe- 
cuted by Robert Bergman—whose painting has been so im- 

ortant to the success of most of the newer artists—a cur- 
tain of dully-burnished gold which takes the light in un- 
commonly beautiful ways. The main portions of the drama, 
the more important portions, are acted upon a deep stage 
surrounded by dimly seen black hangings. For the first 
scene of the witches there are only the three silver masks 
hanging above and three similarly masked figures in red 
standing motionless in a pool of light below. For most of 
the scenes in Inverness, Jones uses one or two sets of arches, 
curiously and disturbingly aslant. These develop in dra- 
matic force as the course of the play alters. When Mac- 
beth is reaching the highest point of his success the two 
groups seem to lunge upward and away toward triumph. 
In the last scenes, when he hears of the coming of Birnam 
wood, only one set of arches remains and it seems almost 
toppling to the ground. Other abstract shapes are handled 
similarly. For the sleep-walking scene there are a series 
of arched window frames set about the stage, through which 
and against which Lady Macbeth appears. The throne of 
the banquet scene is backed crazily by brooding and malig- 
nant shapes. All these elements are handled in the barest 
and simplest grays, with an occasional dull red like the 
backing of the throne. They are lit by sharp beams of 
light that come, as it were, from the spirits in the void and 
make patterns of the air. The costumes are of the simplest 
materials and of primary colors; yet never has Jones shown 
more power and beauty in such work. 

From the settings alone, I carry away three impressions. 
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First, from the front scenes and from the costumes and the 
clear cut, exactly finished quality of the whole production, a 
sense of absolute beauty. Second, from the sleep-walking 
scene, an unearthly impression of a pearly dream-world 
such as I have never had. Third, from the dominating 
shapes of the bits of setting a sensation of terrible, over. 
powering obsession. These are the shapes that suggest not 
realities but unconscious forces. The characteristic form 
employed is the distorted gothic arch. Repeated in shields, 
conical helmets and spears, it is like the dull point of a 
murderous dagger. Twisted as it is, it impresses upon the 
mind the deadly and thwarted ambition with which the 
sisters obsess Macbeth. 

Of the purpose of Jones there is nothing to be said. He 
has merely set out to give us scenery to suggest an emotion- 
al idea, instead of a physical reality. By so much he has 
cut off sharply from the methods and ideals of the whole 
néw movement in stage decoration. His method is an ab- 
straction of spiritual reality. The only measure of it can 
be its success in achieving what it sets out to do. 

On that score there must be many reservations. Per- 
sonally, I believe that Jones erred in his method of keeping 
the super-human and dominating quality of the forces of 
the heath before us. I think he should have concentrated 
more attention on the masks. I think the witches should 
have been practically invisible; or at most only as dim as 
they appear in the tongue of flame which mounts in the 
cauldron scene. Doubtless in the first scene on the heath 
he wished to insist on the identity of the red figures and the 
large masks, by similarly masking them. Actually, our pre- 
conceptions as to the appearances of the witches and Shakes- 
peare’s own lines of description jar frightfully with the bird- 
like figures in red. If only the masks in the air were clearly 
seen, and if they were retained as visible, dominating sym- 
bols above all the other scenes of the play where the in- 
fluence of the witches is felt, I think the whole idea of the 
production would be much more clearly evident. You will 
note from the sketch of the banquet scene that it was appar- 
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ently Jones’s intention to use the masks in this manner for 
this particular episode. That he did not do this and repeat 
the effect in other scenes, seems to me one of the blunders 
that make the production as a whole puzzling and incon- 
clusive to so many. 

These are the only blunders of Jones’s. The rest must 
be charged to acting and direction. In general the fault of 
Arthur Hopkins’s direction is the fault of too slow a pace 
and too static a treatment of the people on the stage. This 
is only a fault perhaps because of the still greater fault of 
the leading actor, Lionel Barrymore. If he possessed the 
spiritual fire and strength that the part demands, the slow 
pace might not be evident. Certainly if he did not give so 
absolutely tedious and unimaginative a performance, few 
would find the background anything but an exciting and im- 
mensely stimulating part of the drama enacted. As it is, 
Barrymore plods heavily through the long play, dwelling 
endlessly on every vowel, never for a moment simulating 
any natural emotion appropriate to Macbeth. It is his 
Neri of The Jest, sobered a bit and shorn of his more in- 
triguing violence. It is a performance on a dead level. 
Macbeth’s moments of terror and anguish seem hardly more 
than heavier accents of a slow and laboriously rumbling 
beat of the voice. Audiences that came looking for a Mac- 
beth and a Barrymore were cheated of their satisfaction and 
fell back on cursing the settings. Never had a production 
called so for acting or been so ready to support it and raise 
it aloft; but without such acting, never was a production so 
vulnerable to popular prejudices. 

The truth of what I say was clearly evident I feel in the 
response of the audiences to those moments when Julia 
Arthur had the stage and the action to herself. Her per- 
formance is by no means inspired; it does not partake of 
the true quality of the spiritual obsession of the setting. 
But it is fine enough to show, in the quick response of the 
audiences, that real acting could have turned Jones’s work 
from a liability into an asset so far as the popular reaction 
goes. This is even clearer, perhaps, in the case of E. J. 
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Ballentine’s very fine performance as Malcolm. But I can. 
not help feeling that if Barrymore could only do as much 
with his part as the rest of a generally excellent cast do 
with theirs, it would be enough to carry this production to 
a remarkable and an epoch-making success. 


III. 


Two others of the productions of the past few months 
in which new methods of staging have figured raise mingled 
doubts and hopes. The importance of the actor in Shakes- 
peare received an even clearer endorsement in the case of 
Constance Smedley Armfield’s and Maxwell Armfield’s “‘syn. 
thetic” mounting of The Winter’s Tale. Except for per- 
haps two of the women, the actors were so weakly assertive 
and unskilled as to leave the oddities of the production 
glaringly apparent. These oddities were in themselves 
rather good. Certainly Maxwell Armfield’s costumes were 
in the main excellent. The scheme of making a simple and 
economical production by hanging the stage in gray curtains, 
with a raised platform along the rear wall and steps lead- 
ing down, has much to be said for it. The director thus 
achieved interesting levels for the action to proceed upon, 
and made the most of the opportunities thus presented for 
beautiful groupings. Also, the difference in place and 
mood between Leontes’ court and rustic Bohemia was skil- 
fully indicated by altering the position of the steps and add- 
ing two simple touches in color, while the play retained 
unity in setting through the continued use of the gray cur- 
tains. I think, however, that the lighting was never very 
good and that the height of the platform was far from for- 
tunate in relation to the height of the set. The “synthesis” 
was no more evident than in the productions of Hopkins 
and Jones, however much it may have outdistanced the 
fusing of action, word and music in the productions of Al 
Woods. 

Similar criticisms of a minor technical nature may be 
made of Rollo Peters’ settings for The Prince and the 
Pauper. The use of the false proscenium and inner stage 
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never seem in proper felationship until the final scenes. 
Peters has used for his central opening the arch of “per- 
pendicular” architecture, and has made it so low and so 
wide as to create a heavy, broken-backed effect, by com- 
arison with the narrow arches of the same height. at either 
side. When he raises his arch in the last scenes, the relief 
is electrifying. I feel also that, while his costumes through- 
out are extremely good, the color of the earlier scenes is 
dead and depressing beyond words. Perhaps that is realism 
to Elizabethan England. But at any rate it is not romance. 
And romance is the soul of The Prince and the Pauper. 


IV. 


In a realistic play, Mixed Marriage, an earlier work by 
St. John Ervine, first presented in New York by the Irish 
Players and now revived, following the vogue of Jane 
Clegg and John Ferguson, Rollo Peters clears away the 
faltering impression made in Mark Twain’s romance. His 
setting is quite the best kitchen, in line, tone and dramatic 
arrangement, that I have ever seen. His acting, too, as 
the Belfast boy whose love for a Catholic girl brings tragedy 
to the people of the play, is fine enough to recall his excep- 
tionally beautiful and moving performance in The Faithful 
over a year ago. With Peters goes perhaps the best all- 
round cast and direction that any realistic piece has had 
this season. Augustin Duncan, both as director and as 
actor of the principal part, is admirable. Margaret Wych- 
erly as the old mother who looks with an understanding 
and rather rueful eye at the pigheadedness of men—and an 
excellent part it is!—gives a finely shaded and remarkably 
moving impersonation. It is acting of such genuine quality 
as to make one wonder that such a talent should have had 
little or nothing to do in the American theatre during its 
best years. 

The play itself is a dour and well-built tragedy of relig- 
ious bigotry. It pictures with great exactness the people 
from whom Ireland has built part at least of the hell in 
which she now suffers. The Ulster and Catholic conflict 
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is poignantly stated. Still more poignantly, it fails, by the 
smallest chance, of being resolved; but it is a chance on 
which rests fundamental human nature. The play is not s9 
good as John Ferguson or Jane Clegg in certain respects, 
though it is rather better built, superficially speaking. Its 
ending is adventitious tragedy needlessly added to the gen. 
uine. There is no necessity but that of the older theatre, for 
the betrothed girl to go out into the deadly storm of missiles 
which have already wrought spiritual havoc about and in 
her. 


V. 


Lesser demonstrations of the dominant position which the 
new stagecraft has won, are offered by the revival of 
Erminie with settings by Norman-Bel Geddes and the im- 
portation of The Beggar’s Opera, as mounted in London 
by Nigel Playfair and C. Lovat Fraser. For Erminie Ged. 
des has provided the most beautiful and effective costumes 
and settings which any musical comedy in twenty years has 
been blessed with. The peculiar virtue of his work on the 
scenic side is the boldness and freshness with which he has 
frankly utilized paint and canvas. His settings are almost 
white in their dominant tone, with single colors underlining 
windows, doors or roofs in bold strokes handled rather in 
the ‘‘expressionist” vein, which has crept into German com- 
mercial work since the war. 

The Beggar's Opera, the first worthy production to fail 
this season—and largely, I think, through mistakes of man- 
agement—is a very gay old musical show iui! of charming 
old English tunes, and some rather pertinent satire on the 
ways of thieves yesterday, today and forever. It was ex 
cellently sung and acted, and in London proved another 
succés de surprise in the same out-of-the-way theatre that 
housed Abraham Lincoln. An interesting aspect of this 
importation was that it brought us the work of one of Eng- 
land’s best designers of costumes and settings, C. Lovat 
Fraser. The tone and conception of the production were 
in the main excellent, but in detail it clearly fell short of 
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our own best work. The proportion of arches to walls 
and the use of crude plastic lanterns against door-lights 
painted in the flat were bad. 


VI 


In Deburau David Belasco has put himself ahead a very 
long pace. To begin with he has at last chosen a play 
worthy of the care and money which he has lavished on 
very trivial matter since The Phantom Rival, The Easiest 
Way and The Concert. Deburau is the work of the bril- 
liant young Parisian playwright, actor and producer, Sacha 
Guitry, who is better known to America through one of his 
triangular farces, Sleeping Partners, and through the repu- 
tation of his distinguished father, the actor Lucien Guitry. 
This play, like his Paste, is a biographical drama of an 
elevated and entirely serious quality. It tells a fable of 
the life of the famous French pantomimist Deburau, of the 
early nineteenth century, his love affair with the original 
of the Lady with the Camelias, and his failure and retire- 
ment from the stage in favor of his son. The first and 
last scenes, which take place in the little old Theatre 
Funambules, hold almost all the real quality of the piece. 
The two central acts are “filling,” not half so picturesque 
or moving. The last act in particular stirs imagination and 
emotion, for in this Guitry gives words of advice to the 
actor which are probably the finest that any player-play- 
wright has written since Shakespeare; personally, I am in- 
clined to think it is better than the much-quoted lines of 
Hamlet. The play has been translated by Granville Barker 
in a rhyming verse of great irregularity, that seems less 
apt and skilful as one looks back upon it. 

In the main the play is acted and produced with a great 
deal of flavor. Lionel Atwill, who played in Arthur 
Hopkins’s revivals of Ibsen, plays Deburau—a most diffi- 
cult part—with a certain distinction that very few American 
actors could achieve. Only John Barrymore or Ben-Ami 
or a player of the legitimate with the pantomimic ‘genius 
of Charles Chaplin could better it. Its lack is the flashing 
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and sinuous quality of the French mime. Behind Atwill 
is a production careful and beautiful to the last inch. Jf 
is not at all old-fashioned in the way that is commonly 
thought to be Belasco; yet one longs ever and again for 
a single figure or a single effect to stand out starkly and 
arrestingly. The beauty is too enveloping. 
VII 

Certainly there is no envelope of beauty about Mary 
Rose, the new and mystical play by Barrie in which Ruth 
Chatterton devastatingly appears. The direction and pro. 
duction are old-fashioned and tiresome, except for the dim | 
opening scene. The fantastical island, from which the 
heroine vanishes to remain away twenty-five years, is simply 
unbelievable. And the performance of Miss Chatterton 
falls into the same monstrous category. The pleasure of 
the play itself—the mystical quality which Barrie has cap. 
tured in his introduction and in his main idea, the disappear. 
ance of a human being for a long period of time,—is very 
much diluted by tedious sentimental and “whimsical” pas 
sages in the manner of Barrie at his worst. The play is 
distinguished, in one respect at least, by the excellent play- 
ing of Tom Nesbit in the triply dificult part of an Austral 
ian soldier and his own father at two different ages. 


VIII. 


The qualities of production which might have done ‘much 
for Mary Rose are quite as absent from a greater play 
which stands in even greater need of them, Eyvind of the 
Hills. This product of the so-called Icelandic Renaissance, 
a finely imagined and poetically written tragedy of outlaw. 
ry and of bleak and terrible uplands, has a vigor and a 
barbaric cruelty about it which neither acting nor production 
completely catch. Livingston Platt, who designed the set- 
tings, acquired something of Roerich’s color and character 
in his one interior set; but, so far as his exteriors go, he 
would have done far better than he has if he had literally 
copied some of those cold and almost mystical landscapes 
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which the Russian artist showed in his recent exhibition of 
stage designs and easel paintings. Platt’s mountains belie 
the very spirit of the play as well as the place. | 

Excellent as is Margaret Wycherly in many moments of 
Eyvind, and finely as she feels the part of this Viking woman 
who goes off to the mountains with the lover whom fate 
has outlawed, she does not get into the play quite the sweep 
of primitive passion that its author, Johann Sigurjonsson, 
achieves in his vivid prose. The remainder of the cast 
falls behind Miss Wycherly in power and direction. 


IX. 


Turning to the American playwright, we find at least 
two pieces of distinction among the quarter’s plays. They 
are very different in quality and substance—Zona Gale’s 
own dramatization of her novel, Miss Lulu Bett, and 
Eugene O’Neill’s newest tragedy, Diff’rent. Neither seems 
entirely satisfying, yet in each there is much that must be 
ranked very high in our theatre. Certainly, the thought 
of either piece being written or acted ten years ago is so 
absurd as to be most heartening to anyone who looks for 
an American theatre of the first rank. 

As a novel, Miss Lulu Bett seemed a small masterpiece. 
Its pictures of Middle Western middle class types were 
cameo-clear. These narrow-minded husbands and wives, 
these dimly awakening women who struggle through do- 
mestic slavery to something like freedom, these pert chil- 
dren and half-dead grandmothers, they are authentic parts 
of American life. In her novel Miss Gale saw them sharp- 
ly and exactly and gave a doubly ironical comment upon 
them. 

As a play Miss Lulu Bett is still a mine of true char- 
acterization. Indeed old Mother Bett lives more truly on 
the stage than in the book. Miss Gale has added a moment 
of reflection on how little life has touched the old woman 
that is really magnificent. But, in general, much as our 
theatre needs this sort of true-talk and this sense of real 
character, the play fails in one important point. It has not 
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enough sense of movement. It seems a series of excellent 
portraits and deliciously ironical moments, rather than a 
mounting drama. Perhaps this is because the crisis in 
Lulu Bett’s life, the moment in Savannah, when her husband 
tells her that his former wife may be still alive, is not de- 
picted on the stage. If it were, the play might gain quality 
by seeming to build up to it and away from it. 

Brock Pemberton, that valuable addition to the ranks of 
the younger producers, who gave us Enter Madame, has 
supplied a cast and a direction excellent in all respects but 
one. The oily hypocritical husband of the book becomes in 
the hands of the player a type-portrait of the conventional, 
hard-hearted father of melodrama. Lulu herself, however, 
is played with the greatest skill by Carroll McComas; 
Louise Closser Hale does much with the old lady, and Lois 
Shore is very good indeed as the child Monona. 


X. 


Diff'rent is utterly of the theatre in the best sense. The 
reservations that one may make are not reservations as to 
its effectiveness. Eugene O'Neill has again written that 
strong, simple, direct and truthful dialog in which he excels 
every other American playwright. Again he builds up an 
unerring drama from the premises which he selects. I only 
wonder if the play, in spite of the praise it has won, is at 
all to be compared in quality and purpose with The 
Emperor Jones or the best of his previous work. 

It is one of O’Neill’s circular studies of the fate that 
follows upon human weakness or wrongheadedness. In this 
case a first act shows us a girl refusing love because of a 
too finicky judgment of a man’s very innocent slip, and a 
second act brings us to the woman, thirty years later, touch- 
ing degradation and tragedy when her suppressed desire 
for love overwhelms her moral sense and sets her courting 
a degenerate young rotter who is trying to snatch at her 
money. The effects that O'Neill secures are powerful and 
they seem in the last analysis truthful. But what are such 
morbid emotions beside the deeper and more vivid spiritual 
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First Scene of the Witches. 
When shall we three meet again? 


Designs and models by Robert Edmond Jones 
for Arthur Hopkins’ production of Macbeth, 
described and analyzed on page 92. Of this 
work Mr. Jones has written: “These drawings 
illustrate a tendency to break away from the 
pictorial conventions of scene-painting made 
famous by the great European decorators, and 
to subst tute in their place abstract, highly con- 
ventionalized arrangements of form and color 
and light which aim not so much to please the 
eye as a picture as to give continuous support to 
the action of the drama. These settings are pure 
theatric creations, having nothing to do with 
actual period or place. They may prove to be 
interesting in their relation to a new form of 
drama which will deal directly with the real- 
ities of vision.” 
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qualities which he touches in The Emperor Jones? ‘The 
“lesson,” if O'Neill would care to tie to a lesson, is good 
enough, but I cannot help feeling that all this matters little 
beside the vision that he has given us elsewhere of the future 


.of the American drama. In the first act of Diff’rent, in the 


exposition which pictures the South Sea Islands and the 
naked women in the sun, O’Neill strikes a lyric note which 
will lead him far when he turns in the direction of The 
Emperor Jones rather than of Diff rent. 

The play is acted by the Provincetown Players with a 
good deal of conviction. Even the extraordinarily difficult 
part of the girl, who must range from 16 to 46 and from 
maidenly modesty to a pitiful spectacle of unashamed pur- 
suit, is not too much for Mary Blair. Perhaps it is a part 
which no one woman can completely compass; but Miss 
Blair does surprisingly well with it. Charles Ellis makes 
the rotter the best piece of acting of its sort that I remember 
seeing in many seasons. 

XI. 

The quarter has not been without its lighter entertain- 
ment worth attention. Perhaps the best light comedy that 
has come from England this season is The New Morality, 
the work of an American expatriate, Harold Chapin, who 
died in the war. It is a deft and amusing comedy on femi- 
nine violence and feminine wiles, illumined by one magnifi- 
cent bit of philosophic fun-making in the long speech of an 
inebriate. This difficult part is played with real distinc- 
tion by Lawrence Grossmith. Grace George, who mounted 
the play for matinees, is excellent, and has the good support 
of Ernest Lawford. 

No English melodrama in years has been quite so ex- 
citing and worthwhile as William Archer’s maiden-effort, 
The Green Goddess, in which George Arliss and Ivan 
Simpson do some very excellent work as a rascally rajah 
and his English body-servant. - The melodrama is tense 
without being particularly novel, while the ironic comedy 
of the rajah’s comments on western civilization versus east- 
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ern barbarism is almost as good as the two-edged satire of 
The Bad Man. 

The quality of Kummer is surely never strained. This 
astonishing figure in our theatre was never more oddly 
humorous of line than in Rollo’s Wild Oat, a rather whim- 
sical comedy about a rich young man who tried to satisfy 
his only ambition, to play Hamlet. Roland Young, as the 
man, and Lotus Robb, as an Ophelia who would rather not 
act, are as amusing a couple as the stage has displayed this 
season. 


XII. 


Perhaps the most interesting incident of the past three 
months, except for certain exhibitions of theatrical designs 
which must be described in the next issue, has been the de- 
velopment of special matinees. Such performances first 
brought to the attention of Broadway a large number of 
the plays commented upon above, The Winter's Tale, Mix- 
ed Marriage, Diff'rent, Eyvind of the Hills, The New Mo- 
rality, as well as The Emperor Jones. Until we organize 
permanent companies in which the fitness of a man like 
Lionel Barrymore for a part like Macbeth can be tested 
before actual performance, we shall have to rely more and 
more upon matinee productions to give us novelties and to 
curb to some extent the economic waste in our costly theatre 
sites. From the announcements of plays that are to be thus 
introduced to us, it looks very much as if the matinees were 
to supplant the bookshelf as a substitute for the repertory 
theatre. 
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AMERICAN PRODUCERS 


I. MAURICE BROWNE 
BY RALPH ROEDER 


HE Little Theatre movement has_ been by 
many considered a cult. How justly? Those 
who in its defense would attempt to reckon its 
present fruits might point out that it fulfilléd its function 
in impregnating the established theatre against which it re- 
acted with something of its impulse and principles, and that 
it is there that one must look for whatever it brought forth 
of lasting value. Its most recognizable contribution has 
been, of course, in the field of scenic reform. Nor is it in 
any spirit of minimizing the many brilliant performances 
we have witnessed in this field that one may add that, in the 
very nature of things, this was the easiest campaign; easiest 
because of the isolated novelty of the reform and the in- 
defensible meanness of the scenic practices it overthrew, 
and easiest above all because matter and not human nature 
was here the artist’s medium, in which he was free to work 
his will without other limitations than his own. If the Lit- 
tle Theatre movement then is finally to be justified beyond 
this, it must be because it unearthed talent in writers, actors, 
and, perhaps most important of all at this juncture, direct- 
ors. Has it? 

Here the answer will be returned more slowly, the evi- 
dence being still forthcoming, and the medium human na- 
ture—by a sorry deal less tractable than pigment and cal- 
cium. This article is concerned with a director. In No- 
vember, 1912, the Chicago Little Theatre was opened; it 
was closed in December, 1917. In the spring of 1921 its 
founder, Maurice Browne, is producing in New York for 
Margaret Anglin’s Euripides’ [phigenia in Aulis and, in alli- 
ance with her, Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to Mary. To 
those who have followed his career and that of his theatre 
the significance of this will be apparent: he is producing to- 
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day in the open forum the type of play which his theatre 
was founded in the by-ways nine years ago to experiment 
with. He is producing these plays by the side of one of the 
most discerning and courageous of our recognized artists; 
and one of the few professionals that the movement de. 
veloped is therefore now in a position, though arduously 
alone at the goal, to respond or rather to continue the 
response, which he began with his production in New York 
last spring of the Medea, to the expectations which his past 
work has aroused. With a wider field to draw on, certain 
limitations of material that have irked him in the past may 
be expected to disappear, though the problems of assimila- 
tion of his new raw material will in all human probability 
be gradual of solution. The ways of artistic growth are 
not, happy myth, a sowing of Cadmus’ teeth! 

A list of the plays* he produced at the Chicago Little 
Theatre and a consideration of the way in which he pro 
duced them and of the theories that have resulted from 
(n. b., not preceded) that experience tell his story as an ar- 
tist. Common sense and imagination (“Common Sense, 
that greatest gift to Beauty”) characterize gratefully both 
his theory and practice. The announcement of the Chicago 
Little Theatre, after its first year of existence, read: “A 
repertory and experimental art-theatre, producing classical 
and modern plays, both tragedy and comedy, at popular 
prices, was opened on November the twelfth, 1912; pref- 
erence is given in its productions to imaginative plays, deal- 


* Chicago. 1912-1917.—Euripides: Medea; The Trojan Women (Gilbert 
Murry’s translations) ; Synge: Deirdre of the Sorrows; Shaw: The Philander- 
er, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Candida; Ibsen: Hedda Gabler; Schnitzler: 
Anatol (Granville Barker’s version) ; St. John Hankin: The Charity That 
Began at Home; Cloyd Head: Grotesques; Rupert Brook: Lithuania; Alice 
Brown: Joint Owners in Spain; W. B. Yeats: Shadowy Waters, On Bailes 
Strand; Maurice Browne: The King of the Jews; W. W. Gibson: Women- 
kind. Salt Lake City and Seatile. 1918-1920.—Ibsen: The Doll’s House; 
Besier: Don; Barrie: The Professor's Love Story; Gordon Bottomley: King 
Lear’s Wife; Masefield: The Locked Chest; and the pantomime known as 
The Chicago Little Theatre Christmas Pantomime. 

The above is a partial list only, to indicate the range of the repertory. 
It does not include puppet productions, a field of experiment which Ellen 
Van Volkenburg (Mrs. Browne) made her own. Altogether Maurice 
Browne has made between seventy and eighty productions in America. 
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ing primarily, whether as tragedy or comedy, with char- 
acter in action.” This laconic and dignified statement of 
policy says everything. To begin with, the vital system 
of an art-theatre is seen to be repertory; and though, in 
Chicago, he was able to introduce this system only in a 
modified form of short runs and occasional revivals, like 
that of the Theatre Guild at present in New York, on tour 
he fulfilled this pledge literally. Further, it is an experi- 
mental stage and this word is employed obviously not only 
to indicate its progressive tendencies, his hope of evoking 
fresh manifestations in writing, acting, and designing (a 
hope not entirely unrewarded), but gracefully to invite 
the co-operation of that other essential factor in the the- 
atre, his audience. For them it should take any forbidding 
sting from those formidable words, “repertory” and “clas- 
sical plays’; his experiment was with them and with him- 
self, it was tentative, and he would lay himself frankly at 
their mercy. If, as it proved, their mercy was such that he 
had to fight it, he could do so, as he subsequently showed, 


«cheerfully, reasonably, obstinately, with unwavering faith 


in an eventual audience for the plays he believed in. His 
humor and humanity steadied him in difficult times. He 
was confident that for the plays of Euripides and Synge 
there was an audience on Lake Avenue as there had been 
in Athens and Dublin. In a pamphlet which he wrote at 
this time as ‘“‘a plea for an American art-theatre” he con- 
cludes a description of the structure and policy of such a the- 
atre in these words: ‘“‘There is your theatre for you. Now, 
I suppose you want to know who play there and what they 
play and to whom. Well, I will answer your last question 
first: they play to average American men and women, with- 
out overmuch money and brains, but with a great deal of 
that splendid, pitiful, underrated quality which is common 
to all—ordinary humanity; they play, in fact, to your cous- 
ins and to my aunts and to Mrs. Lake Avenue’s cook’s 
young man, to store clerks and college professors and club- 
women and policemen and members of the Drama League 
of America and elevator boys, to all who are compact, as 
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you and I, and they are all compact, of laughter and tears 
and the divine childish gift of ‘let’s pretend.’”’ It is the 
same creed that he has expressed elsewhere in a verse called 
Creation: 

The child blows bubbles and breaks them. 

God scatters stars and shakes and remakes them. 

And the poet takes God and the child for his play: 

for laughter and tears he takes them. 

It is a creed that has taken him far, that can carry him to 
the end; from it springs the vitality of his work and his 
thought. 

A repertory and experimental art-theatre, “producing 
classical and modern plays, both tragedy and comedy .. .” 
—in this eclectic program wherein was his theatre different 
from others founded for the same purpose? The follow- 
ing phrase answers that: “At popular prices.” And at 
popular prices it was continued during its five years of life, 
that it might reach its true audience. This involved bur- 
dens and sacrifices which only those who bore them with 
him can appreciate. It was no toy of a dilettante, this the- 
atre; it laid on its creator a monastic rule of poverty and 
abnegation. Not altogether fancifully, nor without the 
knowledge of what he was speaking of, did he in a later 
essay urge that “it would seem imperative to-day .. . that 
some body of men and women should dedicate themselves 
to the service of beauty and to poverty. Poverty, not 
merely simplicity! . . . The artist dedicated to poverty 
strips himself unflinchingly of every material possession 
other than those that are essential to his life and to his 
work. Any one who has ever done such a thing, in how- 
ever small a degree, is aware of that sense of liberty and 
the open air which comes with each rejection. . . . It is not 
unjust to emphasize the freedom, the joy and opportunity 
for work which that order would bring to its individual 
members, still less the collective creation which it would 
urge into being.” The beggarly sum which the director 
allowed himself and his partner to live on in these days 
would seem incredible in quotation; but inadequacy of 
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means was never heard to irk him except in so far as it 
hampered his work. At the close of the pamphlet appeal- 
ing for the theatre of his desire he calls this experience 
“the finest training-school in the world, for it breaks hearts 
and spirits, and crushes out hope and ambition, and only 
the strongest survive, those to whom their work is more 
than their life, so that, when the wise millionaires come at 
last, as they came to the Players of Moscow and Dublin, 
they bring, not regular meals and unpatched boots, but a 
real spotlight in place of the tin funnel that had to serve 
before, and a new costume of Deirdre. How many under- 
stand these things? How many know the thrill that comes 
from accomplishing one’s end with utterly inadequate ma- 
terials? The thrill—and the soul-sickness. . . . Yes, it’s 
a pretty good training-school for a young man with a low 


_ stomach and a high heart; one of these days one of him 


will find he has a sense of humor as well, and then—then 
America will have its first art-theatre.” 

Finally, though his program was eclectic—and the reper- 
tory of the theatre is there to prove how catholic were his 
tastes, how broad his sympathies—his own preference is 
frankly stated: “preference is given in its productions to 
imaginative drama.” Here we reach rock-bottom. It is 
the poet’s choice for the truth of vision as against the 
verisimilitude of realism, a subject on which he speaks elo- 
quently in these essays. But again and reassuringly, the 
high-hearted young man with a sense of humor and the 
practical man of the theatre appear: “dealing primarily, 
whether as comedy or tragedy, with character in action.” 
The grasp on the essentials is complete: above all drama, 
and if it is poetic, that it may be the more human, the more 
universal. 

Here, theoretically at least, the producer of such drama 
stands before one. The writer of that program is obvious- 
ly a man of vision and of character; of modesty and that 
tact which it begets, humor; of common sense and broad 
culture; and a practical man of the theatre. How has his 
practise corresponded to that impression? How was he 
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equipped for such a task? In this cosmopolitan America 
of ours he was an Englishman of Irish extraction (the 
visionary and fighting Irish)—Gordon Craig has tilted at 
him teasingly as “the Englishman of Chicago.” Educated 
at Cambridge, a member of the group known as the Georg. 
ian poets, he had knocked about the world from the 
Himalayas to the Olympics, a man who had been many 
things in his time, publisher, teacher, rover, before he found 
his true vocation in the theatre; but once found, he mastered 
his medium with a rapidity that only those born for it at- 
tain. In this combination, so rare and so desirable, of the 
poet and the practical man of the theatre lie his uniqueness 
and his promise. And how related they are it needs such 
an example to show. 

Was it the poet or the other who seized immediately in 
theory and practise on the prime essential of his craft— 
essential in any art—rhythm? So obvious and so neglect- 
ed an essential in the majority of even our most studied 
productions! Perhaps the actor alone, the good actor, is 
always instinctively true to it in the theatre. The designers 
who have seemed “new” have but rediscovered and applied 
the old truth; color and line, in relation and spacing, they 
have conceived rhythmically. The director, who, above all, 
must grasp and relate the rhythms of all the inter-dependent 
elements of production, has seemed least aware of his ob- 
ligation and opportunity. But name those who have done 
so and you will name the eminent. The eminent have suc- 
ceeded, for the most part, however, with realistic material. 
A different ear, and a rarer, is needed for the interpretation 
of poetic drama. It was perhaps the prompting of this 
musicianly ear attuned to a passionate sympathy for the 
grandeur of their humanity and their glowing theatricality, 
that turned Maurice Browne from the beginning to the 
production of the tragedies of Euripides. 

In an essay published in The Drama (November, 1914, 
and February, 1915) entitled The New Rhythmic Drama, 
he analyzes the formal elements of this type of production. 
This body of aesthetic is the first contribution to that field 
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by an artist of the new theatre in America; it presents, 
moreover, the always rare and ever admirable spectacle of 
an artist of strong and true instincts apprehending and 
formulating those instincts consciously unto himself. 

“Fluid idea in appropriately conventionalized form con- 
stitutes rhythm. 

“Rhythm is a basic principle of all the arts. 

“Drama is the rhythmic fusion of movement, light and 
sound.” 

Probably the most complete expression that he has so 
far given to these principles has been in his productions of 
the Medea and the Trojan Women of Euripides. The 
rhythm of the dramatic scenes took care of itself naturally 
in the acting; but in the handling of the chorus he made his 
most creative contribution, and this he now feels to be the 
one significant result of these years of work. He made it 
an integral part of the dramatic scheme; and in the evolu- 
tions of the chorus he achieved and developed group move- 
ment. Treated hitherto statically, like an orchestra in the 
intervals of the action and the commentator to a narrative, 
he inwove it in the very substance of the play; it flowed 
and followed, like the wave, its surge and swell; it moved, 
it danced, it acted. One critic, writing of the Medea, per- 
ceived this, when he wrote: ‘Here were six mobile, supple, 
rhythmic figures, who gestured with their arms, with their 
frames, with their robes, which seemed themselves to be 
only gestures of the protagonists, to be extensions and ex- 
cursions of Medea’s soul. Whether Greek or modern, this 
is poetry in spectacle.” He might have added that it was 
drama as well. For though that six-fold unity moved al- 
ways plastically and pictorially, its responses, individually 
and as a body, were primarily dramatic. The lines allotted 
to it were broken up among its members, caught and tossed 
and flung to and fro in panic or premonition or warning 
or relief, as the mood demanded. Those progresses of the 
action during which it was mute it followed with pantomimic 
obligato; in the interludes, welded together by passion into 
one voice, infinitely varied, like a part song, it excited or 
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eased the tension of the scene which it succeeded and that 
of the scene into which it subsided. The measure ot tmag.- 
ination which went into the creation of “‘appropriately con- 
ventionalised rhythm’’ at once dramatic and choregraphic, 
can only be appreciated by the exaltation for the spectator 
of such moments as the interlude beginning, “O sons of 
Erechtheus,” in which immediately following Medea’s dis. 
patch of her instruments of vengeance and her disappear- 
ance into the noisome dark of her palace, the chorus, under 
a prismatic play of light like a spun rainbow, takes hands 
about its leader, and leaping, gliding, undulating under the 
breath of the warm summer fields, the smiling laps of grain, 
the serenity of flowing streams, the peace of the wide easy 
world, on which in its anguish it dreams, it gives voice to 
that incomparable song, so harrowingly wistful, of an in- 
spiration so mellow, of a cunning so cruel, that indeed it 
kills with kindness. Here the imagination of the producer 
was equal to that of the poet—of the two poets, who 
created the word and the hour in their several tongues. 
Every one will make his own choice of such moments in 
this production; but at least one other will occur to all, that 
which follows the murder of the children. The spasm of 
panic and pain which scatters the chorus over the darkened 
stage, under a bloody peal of light, and reins them against 
the tragic portal on which they beat with futile soft hands 
of women, only to draw away again into that lamentable 
line of twelve white hands swaying sheave-like, passively 
groping, returning gradually to their impersonal function, 
in a slow movement like a tolling of doom and despair, all 
to the hushed faint utterance of the strophe—surely this 
was such a triumph of stage-craft as none who saw it will 
readily forget. Here indeed drama was a “rhythmic fusion 
of movement, light and sound.” 

Though the dramatic handling of the chorus was perhaps 
the most significant feature of his interpretation of Greek 
tragedy, an interpretation the whole tendency of which 
has been anti-archezological and passionately theatric, the 
most mooted point of discussion aroused by the Medea was 
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that of its lighting—‘“‘mood-lighting.”” Now mood-lighting is 
properly no innovation at all; all lighting that illuminates the 
audience and not merely the actors may be called mood-light- 
ing. But such lighting, in achieving mood, has always been 
representative in character; used here orchestrally, abstract- 
ly, non-realistically, itwas something of anovelty. It suggests 
an avenue along which the progress of theatric art may 
continue to evolve—in the direction, as its champions would 
observe, of an independent and integral technic. The im- 
possibility of ever attaining with artificial light the illusion 
of nature has suggested to some of them the alternative of 
using light frankly for its own sake, for its emotional stimu- 
lation. ‘The switchboard,’ Maurice Browne has written, 
“ig in reality as sensitive and responsive an instrument, 
though it needs a master to play it. . . . The artist-elec- 
trician of the future will sit where the leader of the orches- 
tra sits to-day, commanding the stage, and, with his orches- 
tra around him, he will direct on to that stage rhythmic 
harmonies of fluid light, balancing them appositely with the 
pantomime performed before his eyes.” Others beside 
Maurice Browne have been concerned with this principle. 
Irving Pichel has had in mind the uses of pure light. So has 
Robert Edmond Jones. The second act of The Jest was 
a brilliant example of mood-lighting within the limitations 
of representation; the first act with its brazier-like lumi- 
nances of violet, red and amber shadow, was an exaggera- 
tion of natural effect that approached the arbitrary and the 
conventional. In Richard III and in Macbeth Robert Ed- 
mond Jones took the next step and used light abstractly, 
theatrically. Now Greek tragedy, located but convention- 
ally in time and space, lends itself peculiarly to such treat- 
ment. To the theory no objection can be made; it can only 
be proved by the felicity of the illustration. In the Medea, 
its producer now feels with some of his critics that the 
dangers which beset the experiment, those of self-conscious- 
ness and over-ingenuity, were not always avoided. But it 
was at the time the most complete experiment of its kind, 
and an integral element of the rhythmic drama. 
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But the pictorial and plastic elements of production were 
not his only concern. The acting of poetic drama, the 
proper reading of verse on the stage, are, as he realized, 
the prime essential. And, a poet himself, he knew that 
poetry must be spoken; spoken (as good dramatic poetry 
is written) as simply as prose, without loss, however, of 
its rhythm. It must be spoken, not declaimed. When it 
is spoken and acted, the rhythm takes care of itself. Its 
musical quality must underlie, not overlay, it. It must be 
structural, not ornamental. But in avoiding the dangers of 
rhetoric, a pitfall into which incompetent interpreters have 
so often betrayed poetic drama, there is always the other 
danger, into which likewise another type of insensitive actor 
has dropped it, of a formless banality. The margin is a 
narrow one. Ellen Van Volkenburg in the title role set 
an admirable example of the right method: from the pas- 
sionate conviction of her acting, from its surges of pain, 
its outcries of resentment, its exultations of malignity, its 
tender trepidations, the formal shape of the poetry fell 
naturally and insensibly into place and echoed in the ear 
long after the fall of the curtain. 

And after these nine years in the theatre, it is with acting 
that Maurice Browne is now most concerned. It was the 
least successful fruit of his period in Chicago, he feels, and 
like Copeau he takes it as the foundation—as it is—of all 
the rest. Copeau began with it and has not yet been able 
to devote himself to the scenic elements, admittedly to his 
regret. By a reverse approach Maurice Browne has come 
to the same conclusion, and to abide by it patiently will 
perhaps have to risk misunderstanding hereafter. Setting, 
for which he labored hard in the days when it was at its 
darkest and most drab, will now, he says, take care of it- 
self,—will, if anything, take care of itself only too well. 
But in his understanding of good acting he cleaves to a prin- 
ciple that is arduous. 

Character is for him its foundation. And by character 
he means both what the word implies in a moral sense and 
what it imports in an artistic—sincerity and reliability. The 
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yviciousness of our methods on the commercial stage lies 
in their stereotyped formulas of acting and their facile satis- 
faction in “putting it over.” Of that, all in admitting the 
notable exceptions, he is increasingly convinced; and in that 
is not alone. Our theatre is a packer’s town. It is the 
same boisterous and superficial efficiency which makes us so 
slick and apt and insignificant in other arts. It is in reality 
a trade device. And at that a poor one, the formulas being 
so crude. Insisting then on sincerity, individuality, reliabil- 
ity, Maurice Browne is content to bide his time for their 
fruits. And more than that. As between the actor of 
greater talent and less consciousness and the actor of lesser 
ability and utter conviction, he will choose the latter. The 
small, still voice, the quiet steady flame, will eventually 
reach and warm his audience—his whole end and aim— 
more satisfyingly than the antic ape. Indeed it must be so, 
if he is to produce the plays he wishes to, in the manner 
they require. The consequences of this faith are laborious 
and imply a long and patient progress in the finding and 
education of his material. But it is progress from a foun- 
dation, and its results may well be lasting. As a director 
who does not impose himself upon his actors but setting 
them the goal fires and incites them to it with an inspired 
leadership that comes of his giving his all to them, he ob- 
tains their best and with that shapes, even in compromise 
with their ability, his vision. 

If he spends himself so utterly, it is because of the re- 
ligious—let who will call it fanatical—conviction of his 
work. In the essay previously referred to he has embodied 
his credo, faithfully and eloquently; but the limitations of 
space preclude quotation from a long and nobly written 
passage that deserves reading as a whole. Its leading 
thought may be hinted at, however, in the following lines: 

“Life is actuated by the will to consciousness. 

“Consciousness is illuminated by art. 

“Art, in common with all religions, needs its ritual and 
priesthood.” 

Somewhat bald in this form, these theorems are devel- 
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oped richly in a statement of faith that begins by describing 
the limitations of naturalism. 

“Just as physical movement is the first sensuous consti- 
tuent of drama, so worship, the movement of the soul, is 
its spiritual essence . . . No intelligent audience to-day will 
accept a play whose basis is not firmly grounded in reality, 
and no intelligent audience to-morrow will accept a play 
where reality is not magnificently transfigured into rhythm. 
The poet, therefore, who aims at recreating drama not only 
must express himself in beautiful forms but must also think 
clearly and hard. Since his object is to move profoundly 
—to illuminate—the highest spirits of his own and all suc- 
ceeding times, his art will, directly or indirectly, express his 
own highest spiritual conviction, which will inevitably be 
the highest spiritual conviction of his age. That conviction 
to-day is written across the world: we believe the corner- 
stone of loveliness is reality... The tragic view of life 
consists in the fearless facing of reality; tragic art consists 
in its transfiguration. The art which denies reality, or de- 
nies the realities of birth, existence and death, is a blas- 
phemous art, abominable to all who worship life; the art 
which minimises reality, or minimises the realities of pain, 
oppression and disease, is a lying art, terrifying to all who 
love truthfulness; but the art which faces reality, and all 
that reality implies, and is glad—that art voices to-day the 
highest spiritual conviction of humankind, as it has always 
voiced it and always will. Two and a half thousand years 
ago Euripides said: 

“Whoe’r can know, As the long days go, 

That To Live is happy, hath found his Heaven.’ 
Human wisdom has reached no higher point; perhaps there 
is none for it to reach. Tragedy, as Aristotle knew, is the 
happiest of the arts; for the joyful facing of reality involves 
its transfiguration. To worship life and to love truthfulness 
is to know God.” 

Does this throw a light on that high-hearted and humor- 
ous-minded young man—problematically young ?—who may 
found an American art-theatre? 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE COFFEE 
STALL 
BY HAROLD CHAPIN 


Characters: 


KEEPER OF THE COFFEE-STALL. 
BERT. SAM. 
SMALL MAN. ALF. 
THE AUTOCRAT. SEDLY. 


ScENE: The corner of a wide thoroughfare near Vic- 
toria Station. Midnight in November. A large, well 
equipped coffee-stall stands just L. of C. facing audience, 
with a slight turn to the Right. A foot from its L. end is 
a lamp-post which illuminates a vivid patch of light from 
of L. to half way R.toC. The warm amber light from the 
coffee-stall lamps blends with it just in front. There is no 
other lighting of any sort, the R. wings and back cloth being 
out of the patch of light are consequently lost in darkness. 
There is the massive corner of a building L. with an exit 
below it. 

The idea is that a pavement runs from up R. to down L., 
the coffee-stall being in the road at the kerbside, and the 
lamp-post on the kerb. 

There are three men at the counter of the stall. Two— 
of the street fruit seller, or Covent Garden Porter type— 
are at theR. end, and another—a bowler-hatted and shabby- 
coated little man with a wan face and a large nose—is 
cracking the shell off a hard boiled egg at the other. 

The Coffee-stall keeper is drawing a cup of coffee from 
the well-polished urn at the R. end of counter as the curtain 
rises. He is a stout, well-to-do man of his class, with clean 
white shirt-sleeves rolled above his elbows and a capacious 
red waistcoat decorated with a large watch and chain. His 
hair is dark and short and well oiled down, and his cheeks 
and forehead are large and also highly polished. He places 
the coffee before one of the two men at R. end of stall. 
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Keeper. There y’are, Bert. Now you're satisfied. 
[The man addressed takes the cup. He is a surly. 
looking man with a chewed mustache and an air 
of general dissatisfaction. | 


Bert [with sarcasm]. AmI? 

Keeper. Wot do you mean by “Am I?” You bloom. 
ing well ought to be. 

Bert [in the same tone]. Ought I? 

KEEPER. Yus, you ought. You've got wot you arsked 
for. 

Bert. ‘Ave I? 

KEEPER [incensed]. Yus, you ‘ave. 

Bert. No, I ’aven’t. I arst you for two sardines. 

KEEPER [with great firmness]. I'm not goin’ to open 
another box of sardines to-night, my lad, so don’t you 
think it. 

[Bert grumbles to his companion over his coffee. 
The small man hails the Keeper in a high tone of 
scientific inquiry. | 

SMALL MAN. Guv’ner, what is this you’ve gimme? 

KEEPER [warningly, without moving]. That? That's 
an egg. What did you think it was? 

SMALL MAN. Oh, I thought it was an egg too—w’en I 
see it in the distance. But it ses otherwise! 

KEEPER [nettled]. What d’you mean? 

SMALL MAN [with sweet seriousness]. It’s been singing 
me a little ’ymn wot I ’avent ’eard since I was a nipper. 

KEEPER. None o’ your larks. Give it ’ere. [Moves 
to L. of stall.) 

SMALL MAN [addressing egg]. Goto poppa. [Look- 
ing up.| It ses you’re a nasty, cruel man, and it doesnt 
want to leave me. 

Keeper. If you’ve any complaint to make, ’and it over. 

SMALL MAN. Its the egg wots doin’ the complainin’. 

[The humorist obeys. ] 

KEEPER [after sniffing at the egg in the professional 

manner; with the utmost conviction]. That's a perfectly 


good egg. 
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SMALL MAN [very seriously]. You surprise me. 

KEEPER. Look ’ere 

SMALL MAN. Just shows yer ‘ow ’ard it is to judge, 
doesnt it? 

[The Keeper takes another egg from the shelf and 
puts it down on the counter with considerable 
dignity. | 

KeepeR. ‘There. [Putting offending egg aside.| Ill 
eat it myself w’en I gets ’ungry. 
SMALL MAN. You'll ’ave to be very ’ungry. 

[The Keeper dashes ponderously through the stall 
door—which is at the L. end—in pursuit of the 
humorist, who dodges away to a safe distance. | 

SMALL MAN [dancing about]. Daddy can’t catch me. 
[He knocks into Bert.] 

Bert [angrily]. "Ere. Dont come bargin’ into me. 

SMALL MAN. Sorry. 

[The Keeper gives up the chase and reenters his 
stall in response to a rapping on the counter by 
Bert. The Small Man returns to his end of the 
counter. | 

Bert. Chuck playin’ wi’ the kid, and gi’s a bit o’ seed 
cake. 





[The Keeper complies. A man enters up R. and 
paces slowly along pavement towards stall. He 
is a tall, thin man in a long, dirty tweed great- 
coat, with an exceedingly dirty white muffler 
around his neck. He wears a tweed travelling 
cap with the ear-flaps tied up on top, and a peak 
behind as well asin front. His hands are deep in 
his pockets, from one of which a whangee cane— 
very bent and ragged at the end—sticks up. He 
looks about fifty-five to sixty years of age, and 
wears a ragged military mustache of rather gen- 
erous dimensions which is a mixture of sandy and 
grey. His clothes, though very shabby and dirty, 
are well made, and his boots are good. He 
walks slowly and very erect, with the leisured air 
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of an officer going the rounds. The customers at 
the coffee-stall are apprised of his approach by the 
Small Man. | 

SMALL MAN. ’Ere’e is. 

[Bert and his friend turn and all three involuntarily 
draw themselves up and lower their voices. The 
newcomer stops about a yard from the stall with 
his back to the audience and nods to them. His 

manner is intensely autocratic. | 
KEEPER [with the polite familiarity of a good waiter]. 
Breakfast, sir? 
[The Autocrat moves to the centre of the counter 
| and rests his left arm against it, facing L. with 
ue his back three-quarters to the audience. | 
| Autocrat. Thenk ye. [He speaks in a gruff, meas- 





j ured voice, with a certain huskiness and rattle which oc- 

i casionally develop into a fit of coughing. His nationality 
is unmistakably Scottish. | 

| BERT [whispering to his friend]. Always calls it ’is 

- breakfast. Dont believe ’e gets up till nigh on midnight. 

} [Bert's friend—Sam by name—gazes at the Auto- 

crat’s back with great interest. | 

i SAM. Gow on! ! 

Bert. Fact. 

[The Autocrat stands quietly waiting for his coffee, 
unconscious of their existence. The Small Man 
plucks up courage to address him. | 

i} SMALL MAN [with great courtesy]. Can I offer you a 
Jj t cigarette? 
" AUTOCRAT [taking a woodbine from the packet held out 
to him]. Thenk ye. [His coffee is placed before him.] 
I'll trouble ye for a match. 

KEEPER [supplying match smartly]. Anything to eat, 
sir? 

Autocrat [after lighting cigarette slowly]. Aye. I'll 
take a sardine an’ some bread an’ butter. 

KEEPER [rapidly producing tin and tin opener and falling 
to briskly]. Right, sir. 
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Bert [annoyed]. ‘Ullo! I thought you wouldn’t open 
another box to-night. 

KEEPER [quietly]. I've changed me mind. 

Bert. I notice you wouldn’t do it to oblige me 

KEEPER [bending back lid of tin]. I'm obligin’ meself. 
You can ’ave some now if you like. 

Bert. CanI? After me seed cake? [With sarcasm.] 
Thanks. 

[The Keeper serves the Autocrat’s sardine and 
bread and butter. | 

AvuTOCRAT. What's the matter? 

KeePperR. Nothin’, sir. I sed something about not 
opening another box to-night—just by way of a joke. 

AvuTOCRAT [seriously.] A joke? 

KEEPER. Yes. 

AUTOCRAT [grimly]. Well, mebbe I’m defeecient in 
humor. [Dissecting his sardine methodically.| I’m obliged 
to ye for opening the tin for me— especially as I’m no’ 
going to pay ye the nicht. 

KEEPER. Oh, that’s all right, sir. 

[The Autocrat continues eating and smoking alter- 





nately. | 
Bert [to his friend]. ’Ear that, Sam? 
Sam. Wot? 


[Bert indicates the Autocrat with a gesture of his 
head and whispers into Sam’s ear. | 

SAM. Gow on! 

KEEPER. I’m glad to see you eatin’ again, Sir. 

AuTocraT. Aye. My appetite’s no’ been very guid 
lately. 

Keeper. Your cough don’t seem to get any worse. 

Autocrat. I’m doubtful if it could. [Chuckles grimly. ] 

KEEPER. We must ’ope for a short winter. 

SMALL MAN [entering conversation]. We can’t grumble 
at to-night, sir. 

Autocrat. I’m no’ likely to grumble. 

SMALL MAN. You gets it pretty cold in Scotland, I 
suppose, sir? 
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AvuTocraAT. In Scotland? Oh, Aye. [With a twin. 
kle]. What makes ye mention Scotland, noo? 

SMALL MAN [very nervously]. I—thought per’aps,— 
you might ’a’ been there, sir. 

AvuTocraT [chuckling]. You cou’d na’ by any chance 
’a’ guessed that I was Scottish? 

SMALL MAN [slightly reassured|.. Well, I thought it 
just possible you might be, sir. 

AUTOCRAT. Juist possible? Aye, it’s juist possible I 
am. Ye’d not take me for anything else but Scottish, noo, 
would ye? 

SMALL MAN. Not easily, sir. 

Autocrat. Thenk ye. [Shakes him seriously by the 
hand. | 

KEEPER. Been Norf lately, sir? 

Autocrat [quietly]. No’ for twenty years—except for 
ten days before the war. 

SMALL MAN. The last war, sir? 

AvuTOCRAT [catching up the phrase bitterly]. The last 
war? Aye, the last war I'll ever see. 

Bert [chiming in]. Ah! That’s what they all say. 

AUTOCRAT [turning sharply|. ‘That's what who all say, 
may I ask, sir? 

BerT. Pretty well all the chaps what was init. I know 
a few. 

SAM. So do I. My brother-in-law, wot works at the 
Standard "e ses as old England can get along wivout 
"im next time. 

AvuTOCRAT. Then he’s a coward, Sir. We may grum- 
ble, but if the word came—we’d go out again to-morrow. 

Sam. Oh, rats! 

AUTOCRAT [dangerously]. What did you say to me, 
sir? 

SAM. I said rats. 

AUTOCRAT [rating him soundly and effectively|. You're 
an ill-bred young pup, sir! A dirty young pup, sir! Wash 
your neck, sir! Put your feet down flat on the ground, sir! 
Shave that mess off your lip, sir, and try to grow a mustache, 
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and don’t presume to address me again until you have learnt 
to be civil. 

SAM [crushed and amazed]. Gawd's truth! 

AUTOCRAT [turning his back squarely upon him and re- 
suming his conversation with the startled Small Man). 
What were we talking about? 

[The Small Man stammers for a moment over the 
reply. | 

SAM [aside to Bert]. Did you ever ‘ear anything like 
‘im? 

BerT. Shut up and 

SMALL MAN [still quailing under the Autocrat’s angry 
gaze[. Scotland, I think, sir. 

AvuTOcRAT. Oh, Aye. 

KEEPER [trying to regain calm]. It’s a fine country, 
sir. Glasgow’s a fine city. I’ve got some picture pos’ 
cards of it. It’s a rising city. 

AvuTocraAT [coldly]. Aye. So I’ve heard—commer- 
cially. 

KEEPER. You dont ’appen to ’ave been there? 

AuTocraT. No. 

SMALL MAN. It’s a great Liberal country, aint it, sir? 

AvUTOCRAT. The world’s all Liberal these days. Too 
Liberal to its enemies. 

BERT [aggressively]. Oh? Oo told you so? 

AUTOCRAT [turning again]. I beg your pardon? 

BerT. Oo told you as we was too liberal to our ene- 
mies ? 

KEEPER. I don’t want no politics ’ere, so—— 

Bert. Well, ’e began it. 

Autocrat. I didna think my remark was addressed to 
you, but I’ll tell ye. The War told me. 

Bert [under his breath]. Good old War! 

KEEPER [hastening to cover Bert's remark]. You'll 
mean the Boer War, sir? 

AvuTocRAT. Aye. Ye’ve mebbe heard me say that I 
was through it. 

KEEPER [as before]. You may ‘ave ’appened to men- 
tion it, sir. 
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AvuTocraT. Well, gentlemen. The Boer War. What 
was it? 

Bert. A bloomin’ expense. 

SMALL Mawn.._’Ear, ’ear! 

AvuTocRAT. Ye’re richt, sir. An’ why? Because it 
was conducted on Liberal principles. 

SAM. There was a Conservative government 

AvuTocRAT. I’m no’ talking of Gover’ments, or Parties, 
sir. The World’s a’ Liberal, these days. Whiggish, if ye 
know the meaning of the worrd. Saft, an’ orderly, an’ 
civil. 

SMALL MAN. I don’t see much ’arm in bein’ civil. 

AvuTocRAT [scornfully]. Perhaps ye love the Police for 
the same reason. 

SMALL MAN. What ’ave the Police got to do with 
civility ? 

AvuTocraT. They are the civil authorities, are they 
not? ‘They keep men saft an’ orderly. 

SMALL MAN [meekly]. I’m afraid I don’t quite follow 
you. 

AUTOCRAT. I say the Police are the civil authority, 
aren't they? 

SMALL MAN. Not to me. 

AUTOCRAT. Ye’re mixing up civility an’ courtesy, my 
friend. ‘They’re no’ the same thing. You can take it from 
me the police constitute the civil authority. 

SMALL MAN [unconvinced]. All right. 

Autocrat. And what is Liberalism based on? 

SMALL MAN [completely nonplussed|. Gawd knows. 

Autocrat. I'll tell ye, sir. It’s based on Civil Au- 
thority. Which means that any little whipper-snapper can 
call himself my equal an’ run to a Policeman when I set oot 
to prove to him he’s no’. Liberalism is Policemanism. 
What did I ask ye first? Iasked ye: What was the Boer 
War. I'll tell ye the answer. It was a Policeman’s war. 
We weren’t sent oot as fighters to show the Boers who 
was right, but as Policemen to round them up and keep 
them in order and see that they behaved themselves,—an’ 
as soon as they’d promised—bound themselves over—to do 
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so we came away home again an’ asked for our pay. We 
were Policemen. Aye, and we had other Policemen over 
us to see that we [ His excited speech terminates in a 
burst of uncontrollable coughing during which the others 
keep an uncomfortable silence). 

SMALL MAN. After all—you know—War is only tell- 
ing the other chap to toe the line, and if he doesn’t, bloom- 
in’ well making him. 

AUTOCRAT. You're wrong, sir! War is Nature’s plan 
for making Men and Nations great by giving life to the 
strong, and death to the weak. 

Bert [shocked]. ’Struth. 

AvuTocraAT. Yes, sir. But there'll be no more war. 
Ye can’t get War from paid troops. Policemen, that’s all 
they are. Our ancestors made war, sir. They fought for 
spoils. The spoils to the strong. That’s part o’ the plan. 
Every man in an invading force should provide for himself 
from the country. If he provides well, so much the better 
for himself, and so much the worse for the country. That 
would be war, sir. Prosecuted with all the vigor of man. 

Bert. You'd be prosecuted if you tried it. 

AvUTOCRAT. What did you say, sir? 

KEEPER [gently]. Quarter past twelve, sir. 

AUTOCRAT [stopping abruptly and turning]. Eh? 

KEEPER. Quarter past twelve. 

AutocraT. Thenk ye. [Drains coffee-cup.| Dis- 
graceful, closing pubs in a free country. [Strides off hastily 
down L. | 

[ There is a moment’s pause after he has left. Then 
the Small Man, catching the Keeper’s eye, voices 
the general sentiment. | 

SMALL Man. ’E’s a rum ‘un, aint ’e? 

Keeper. ’E’s alright. Bit nutty, that’s all. 

BerT [angrily]. Bit nutty? ’E’s bloomin’ well up the 
pole in a sailor suit, an’ can’t get down for splinters. 

SAM. 'Oo is’e? 

Bert. Wot? '‘Aven’t you never met ’im before? 

SaM. Not that I knows of. 
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BERT [ironically]. O, ’e’s quite one o’ the sights. 
W’ere d’s’e live, George? 

KEEPER. Down Milbank—w’ere they’re pullin’ the old 
*ouses down. ’E comes along ’ere every night about this 
time an’ ’as a bite. Calls it ’is breakfast. 

SMALL MAN. Doesn’t seem to ever ’ave anything else, 
much, does ’e? 

KEEPER. ’E goes an’ ’as a drop at the Crown before 
they close. 

Bert. Wot I wants to know is:—’ow can ’e go gargling 
at the Crown w’en ’e can’t afford to pay you for ’is caw- 
fee? 

KEEPER. ’E must put aside something for it. Poor old 
chap, it don’t take much to make ’im tuppence-on-the-can. 
I think ’is ’ead’s a bit weak. 

SMALL MAN. Must be a great savin’, ’avin’ a weak 
"ead. 

SAM. Old soldier, aint ’e? 

Bert. In ’is mind. 

SAM. Aint ’e really. 

Bert [very scornfully]. Naow. 

SAM. Gow on! 

KEEPER. Of course ’e is. Anyone can see it. 

BerT. Don’t be silly. Didn’t you ’ear ’im say ’e’d go 
out again? 

KEEPER [tolerantly]. ’E’s a bit cracked, that’s all. ’E 
didn’t mean it. 

SAM. You ought to ’ear my brother-in-law on the sub- 
ject. W’y ’e lost the stoppin’ out of three teef along ’o 
the ard biscuts, an’ ’e’s never got the plum pudden’ wot we 
posted out to im yet. You ought to ’ear ’im on soldierin’. 
Mugs game ’e calls it. 

BerT. So it is. 

KEEPER [quietly]. Old Scotty’s been in the army right 
enough, Bert, don’t you worry. 

Bert. I notice ’e don’t mention wot regiment ’e be- 
longed to. 

SMALL MAN [excitedly]. Yes, ’e does. Only the other 
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night w’en ’e was a bit blindo. Second Battalion Keelshire 
—you know—Scott’s Buffs. 

SaM [raising his voice in surprise and ecstasy]. Wot? 
Oh, nah ’e’s done it! Nah we ’ave got ’im! W’y my 
bruver-in-law was in that very regiment—Second Battalion, 
too, an’ ’e ses as there wasn’t a Scotchman in the 'ole bat- 
talion except the Colonel. 

Bert. There, I told you so. 

Keeprer. Your brother-in-law couldn’t 'ave known every 
man in the Battalion. Why, that’s nigh a thousand men, 
isn’t it? 

Sam. Somethink like it. But everyone mentioned it. 
It was one of ’is regular jokes in ’is letters ome. 

KEEPER [sourly]. Your brother-in-law’s too fond o’ 
jokes. 

Bert. It'd be a lark to fetch ’im along ‘ere and con- 
front old Scotty wiv ’im. Can’t you picture it—? 

SaM. It'd serve ’im right. 

Bert. You owe ‘im one for reminding you as your 
neck wanted washing. 

SAM. I could get ’imnah! I knows w’ere ’e goes for ’is 
drink after the show of a night. Wot’s the time? 

Bert [turning and looking at clock in stall}. Nigh on 
the ‘arf ‘our. 

SAM. I'll catch ‘im w’ile ’e’s bein’ turned out. [Starts 
off R. but stops]. I say—you'll keep ’im ’ere till I comes 
back wiv Alf. 

Bert. ‘°E wont get away once I gets me ten command- 
ments on ’im. 

[Sam exits down R. hastily.] 

Bert [gleefully]. Now we'll ’ave a bit o’ fun. 

KEEPER [shaking his head regretfully at him]. You've 
got a bad ’eart, Bert. 

SMALL MAN. Oh, a naughty, wicked ’eart. 

Bert. Are you speakin’ to me? 

SMALL MAN. Yes, please. 

Bert. Well, don’t. 

KEEPER [gathering in Bert’s cup]. Fivepence, please. 

Bert. Frippence. 
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KEEPER. Fivepence. 

Bert. ’Ow do you make that out? 

KEEPER. ‘Two cawfees, two bread an’ butters, packet o’ 
woodbines, an’ a seed cake. 

SMALL MAN [sadly]. You know that aint the food for 
a growing boy. 

Bert. Two cawfees? I only ’ad one. 

KEEPER. Wot price your friend? 

Bert. That’s nothin’ to do with me. 

KEEPER. Come on now. 

Bert. ’E’ll be coming back soon. 

KEEPER. Then you can get it back orf ’im w’en ’e does. 
Come on. [Holds out his hand determinedly. | 

Bert. Oh, you're a shark [hands over coppers]. 

SMALL MAN [in his child-like voice]. Please sir, if I 
run ’ome will you pay for me too? 

Bert. I'll pay you. *Ullo, ’ere’s ol’ two yards an’ ’arf 
o’ misery. Nah we'll see. 

[The Autocrat enters down L. and paces steadily 
past the stall.) 

SMALL MAN [under his breath]. There’s a sell! 

Bert [hailing the Autocrat]. Aint you goin’ to stop 
an’ have a chat, old man? 

AUTOCRAT [stopping a couple of yards from the stall’s 
end|. I wasn’t thinking of doing any such thing, sir. 

Bert. You dont bear any malice agin me for ‘avin’ dis- 
agreed with you, I ’ope. I quite see that you ‘ave a right 
to your opinions, same as I ’ave to mine. 

AUTOCRAT. That’s a’ richt, sir. 

BerT. I wanted to ask you something, but I can’t recker- 
lect wot it was. Per’aps if you’d do me the faver to stop 
—and ’ave a cup o’ coffee wi’ me, I might be able to think 
of it. 

AvuTOCRAT. Thenk ye. I’ve had all the coffee I want 
this nicht. 

BERT [reluctantly producing flask]. Per’aps you'd care 
for a drop o’ whiskey ’n’ water, sir. 

AvuTocrRaAT. Eh? [comes to R. end of stall and accept- 
ing flask takes a pull]. Thenk ye. 
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[Bert holds out his hand for flask, but the Autocrat 
is tasting the whiskey on his tongue and doesn't 
notice. | 

BERT [trying to call attention to his outstretched hand). 
I’m sorry it’s not Scotch, sir. 

AUTOCRAT. It’s guid whiskey, an’ guid Irish is no’ to 
be despised [takes another pull]. 

Bert. I prefer Irish, meself. 

AUTOCRAT. Every man to his taste. Here’s tae ye. 
[Takes a good pull and hands back flask which Bert meas- 
ures with his eye]. I’m obleeged to ye. 

BerT. Don’t mention it. 

AUTOCRAT [with new geniality]. Noo, what was it ye 
were wanting to ask me about? 

Bert. I can’t some’ow reckerlect it. [With an inspira- 
tion.| Somethin’ to do with soldierin’. 

AUTOCRAT [with a return of his forbidding manner]. I 
thought ye had a puir opeenion o’ the profession o’ arms. 

Bert, Me? Oh, no. 

AvuTOCRAT. If ye canna think of it I'll be sayin’ guid 
nicht. 

BERT. No, no. Don’t gow orf like that. I may think 
of it any minute. ‘Ere, ’ave another drop o’ whiskey. 

AvutTocraAT. Thenk ye. [Takes flask. ] 

KEEPER [aside to Small Man]. We shall be ‘avin’ ’im 
like ’e was larst week in a minute. 

SMALL MAN. ’Ope’e doesn’t fall on me, that’s all. 

Bert [who has been racking his brains for a topic of con- 
versation wherewith to detain the other]. It was—some- 
thing to do with that you were saying about the spoils of 
the enemy 

AvuTocraT. The spoils of the conquered, eh? 

Bert [eagerly]. Yes, that’s it. 

AvUTOCRAT. Well, what about it? [Takes another pull 
at flask. The whiskey is beginning to have visible effect 
upon him. He sways slightly, and his peculiar manner is 
exaggerated. | 

Bert. Ah, that’s it! What do you think about it? 

AvuTOcRAT [seriously]. I’m afraid you’re the waurse 
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for drink, sir. Ye don’t seem able to express yerself coher- 
ently. 

Bert. I’ve got it! Wot’s done now to prevent sol- 
diers ’elpin’ themselves as you say they should. Wot would 
be done to a chap as was caught 

AvuTocraT. Caught looting, eh? Ah, I can tell ye 
that. Ye’ve come to the right man to learn that. Gen. 
eral Court Martial, four years imprisonment, and kicked 
out o’ the Service for taking a few ounces of gold and some 
damn Dutch notes from the bodies o’ Britain’s enemies, an’ 
a few ounces more from their homes. But that’s the way 
war 

Bert. ’Ere, steady, old man. I only arst out of curi- 
osity—you needn’t spit all over me. 

AUTOCRAT [in the same excited vein]. The army’s all 
damn policemen now. Watching each other to see no one 
oversteps the mark. 

Bert. All right, all right. Takeit easy. ‘Ave a drop 
more o’ my whiskey, if there’s any left. 

AvuTocraT [pulling himself together]. Thenk ye. I’m 
a hot tempered man. 

BerT. You are that. 

[Sam returns with another man—the brother-in-law 
whom he has been to fetch. Alf is choking with 
laughter. | 

AtF. Wi'ich one? 

SAM [as they approach the stall]. The 

Ar. Right, ’ere goes. [Approaches Autocrat softly 
and slaps him familiarly on the back.| ’Ullo, old sporty. 
I ’ear you was with me 

[The Autocrat turns. Alf after one look at him 
draws himself up to attention and salutes quietly.) 

ALF. Beg pardon, sir. 

AvuTOocRAT [peering into his face]. Sedly, isn’t it? 

ALF. Yessir. 

Autocrat. I’m glad to see ye again. Stand easy. 
Hoo’s yer wife? [His manner is the friendly officer to the 
well disciplined soldier. | 

SepLy. Rather poorly, sir. 
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AvuTocraT. I’m sorry to hear that. [Turning to Bert.] 
I’ve still got your flask. [Returns it.] 

Sam [whispering]. What's up? 

SepLty. Shut yer mouth. It’s the boss. 

Sam. Oo? 

Septy. The colonet. 

[Sam indulges in a prolonged whistle. The others 
look on in dumb wonder. | 

AvuTocrAT [turning back to his old soldier]. Ye've left 
the army, I see, Sedly. 

SepLy. Yessir. 

AUTOCRAT. Quite right. The army’s no place for a 
man in times like these. 

SepLy [respectfully]. The Service League wouldn't 
agree with you, sir. 

Autocrat [hotly]. The Service League wants to make 
us all into Policemen. [More calmly.] What are ye do- 
ing now, Sedly? 

SepLy. Workin’ at the Standard Music ’all at present, 
sir. Flyman. 

AvTOCRAT [cracking a joke]. Ah, supporting the arts! 

SEDLY. But that’s only temporary, sir. 

AvUTOCRAT. Aye? 

SEDLY [with a touch of pride]. Yessir, I'm going into 
the force. 

AvuTocraT [sharply]. The what? 

Sep_y. The force, sir. Police force. 

AUTOCRAT [with intense scorn and rising anger]. Ye're 
going into the Police! An old man of mine is going to be a 
Policeman to frighten babies and chase little boys about the 
park. Man Sedly, can ye no find honest work to do? 

[Sedly stands steady and waits for the storm to 
pass. | 

AUTOCRAT [more in surprise than anger]. An’ you're 
the man who would ’a’ come back for me at Maardburg! 
[Suddenly and furiously.] I'll tell ye what ye can do when 
ye’re a full-fledged policeman, Sedly. Ye can come along 
to seventy-two Millbank Street and tak’ me. Aye! 

There'll mebbe be some none too pleased to see me, but I’m 
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doon as a wanted man. Ye understand? Ye can arrest 
me, sir, when ye’ve got your commission, or your warrant, 
or whatever ye call it. Mebbe ye’ll see my picture in your 
rogues’ gallery when ye come to study it. “David Me. 
Leod, Lieutenant-Colonel. Desertion in time o’ war while 
under arrest an’ awaiting Court Martial for looting.” 
Ye’d like to arrest me, Sedly? 

SEDLY [stolidly]. I shouldn’t at all, sir, thank you. 

AUTOCRAT. Ye’re no policeman yet, sir, ye’ll have to 
learn, ye’ll have to learn. An’ ye can [His excite. 
ment terminates in another burst of coughing. | 

KEEPER [quietly]. You pop off ’ome, my lad. [To 
Sam.] And take your blooming brother-in-law with you. 

SAM. I never guessed it was 

KEEPER. Yes, that’s all jolly fine. Now pop off. 

SAM. Come on, Alf. 

SepLy. ’Arf a mo’. Excuse me, sir— [The Auto- 
crat—still coughing—turns to him.| I’m sorry you think 
so bad of me, sir. I don’t think I deserve it. 

AuTocrRAT [feebly, through his cough]. Ye put your 
hand on me like a policeman. 

KEEPER [warningly in background]. Pop oft. 

SeDLy. Sorry, sir, good night. [Salutes and exits with 
Sam R.] 

[All the Autocrat’s temper has evaporated and he 
stands feebly against the stall. The Keeper looks 
doubtfully at the Small Man. | 

KEEPER. I wonder if you’d mind seein’ ’im ’ome? 

Bert. I will. 

Bert. I never thought 

SMALL MAN [in response to a nod from the Keeper]. 
Can I see you ’ome, sir? 

AvutTocraT. Eh? Thenk ye. I’m feeling rather tired. 
[Takes the other's arm.| He'll know where to find me, 
wont he? [Chuckles feebly.] Dirty Policeman! 

[The Autocrat exits leaning on the arm of the 
Small Man. Bert remains very subdued by the 
counter. | 
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Bert. Straight, if I’d known—— [Shakes his head 
and is silent. ] 

[Sedly returns from down R.] 

Keeper [looking up]. ‘Ullo! Wot ‘ave you come 
back for? 

SeDLY [seriously]- I say, does ’e often go on like that? 

KeePrerR. Never ‘eard ’im before. 

SepLy. ‘Ope to Gawd ’e doesn’t or ’e’ll be copped. 

KEEPER. ’E’s really wanted? 

SepLy. I suppose ’e must be. 'E was under arrest I 
know. Serious case. I suppose ’e bolted. ’E was always 
a bit queer. 

Bert [quietly]. Looks awfully down on ‘is luck now, 
dont 'e? | 

SepLy. Poor old Boss. 

Bert [voicing his thoughts]. 'E owes George 'ere for 
‘is bit o’ supper tonight. 

Septy. Does ’e? 

[Keeper nods.] 

SepLty [suddenly placing a shilling on the counter]. 
Ere, take it out o’ that. And if ’e wants anything else let 
‘im ‘ave it, from me. 

Bert [looking at him curiously]. I believe you're blub- 
bin’. 

SepLy. Well—I’ve got something to blub about, ’aven’t 
I? 

Bert [slowly]. Yes. [After a pause.| It just shows 
yer, don’t it? 

CURTAIN. 


All rights reserved. 














PRODUCING THE PUPPET PLAY 
BY HETTIE LOUISE MICK 


ms EHIND the scenes” always holds a kind of mystery 
B for the average layman. He wants to get back and 
see how the thing is done. He wants to measure 
the paint upon the leading lady’s cheek, which has glowed 
so naturalistically from the front. He wants to stick his 
hand into the stove and prove for himself that it is only 
electric lights and red gelatine. His interest only increases 
when it comes to a marionette, or puppet, production. 

People who view a marionette production for the first 
time generally classify themselves very quickly into the two 
groups, “Those who do and those who do not,” that is, 
those who imagine the whole affair to be simple child’s 
play, and those who view the many strings and the compli- 
cated framework with awe. 

Both groups, I would say, are right—and wrong; it 
is both easy and difficult, it is both child’s play and labor. 
The most strenuous regular production is not the equal of 
a puppet production for nervousness, tensity, and actual 
downright physical labor. 

Try it yourself, go out into the back yard, and lean over 
a fence which strikes you somewhere between the solar 
plexus and the arm pits. Tie about ten or twelve strings to 
a brick, place it on the other side of the fence, and while 
sustaining the brick and leaning against the fence, quote 
long passages of Shakespeare with feeling and expression. 

But, after all, that is looking through the wrong end of 
the telescope, for there must be some compensation. Leave 
your brick and the back fence and betake yourself rather to 
Gulliver’s land, to Erewhon, or to Alice’s Wonderland, and 
find there for yourself creatures which never were on land 
or sea. Act as a god for a while and make them move and 
dance and sing at your will. 

The production of a puppet play may be full of hard 
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work, but it is never full of tedium. It cannot, however, 
be put on with a casual left-hand isn’t-it-nice-for-the-children 
kind of attitude. It requires every bit as much time and at- 
tention and preparation as a regular production—and then 
some more. 

In one particular only is it likely not to equal a large 
production, and that is in the matter of expenses. The 
most elaborate puppet production imaginable, a veritable 
Chu Chin Chow of puppetdom, should not cost more than 
from two to five thousand dollars, stage, lighting equipment, 
and all. But most puppet productions will not cost that, or 
anywhere near it. A very presentable production should be 
made for no more than two or three hundred dollars, every- 
thing included. 

The first thing after the “will to produce’ comes the 
choice of a vehicle, for like human beings, puppets cannot 
simply gambol, even in their most engaging manner, across 
the stage with no aim but to be puppets. They have to 
tell a story in their own way. The choice of a play depends 
almost entirely upon the producer, but he generally starts 
out with the idea that puppets can do certain things that 
human beings cannot do, else why puppets? They can float, 
and they can fly, and they can make hazardous leaps; they 
can retain a grim solemnity when doing the most absurd 
things, from the human standpoint; they can convey stark 
tragedy and give the impression of elusive beauty. Some- 
times the play is chosen first, then the puppets and sets 
adapted to it, as Ellen Van Volkenburg, formerly of the 
Chicago Little Theatre, did with her puppets. The op- 
posite point of view is exemplified in the method of Tony 
Sarg, New York illustrator and cartoonist, who makes the 
play suit the puppets. If he has discovered a mechanical 
means whereby he can make puppets smoke, or dance, or in 
any other way mimic human actions amusingly, he builds 
his play around these “stunts.” 

The technical details of making a puppet are many and 
intricate. The predominant characteristic of a role must 
be caught and stamped upon the puppet. As a rule, the 
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simpler the lines and the fewer the complexities, the better 
it carries. Intricate detail never gets past the foot-lighits, 
and finely modelled features do not make the impression 
of distinction that those do that have been merely roughly 
outlined in a few bold strokes. 

One or two characteristic gestures are sufficient. And in- 
deed, even when human beings are considered, how many of 
them go through their lives expressing all their emotions 
with only one or two gestures! 

Contrary to the popular opinion, which seems to be that 
an individual and separate string is required for each move- 
ment of a puppet, a few strings, sometimes even only one, 
are all that are necessary, and indeed all that are possible. 
His Majesty the Puppet does not need a string to make him 
sit down, another to make him arise, one to nod his head 
and another to shake it, one set of strings to walk with and 
another set to sit still with, a string for every separate and 
individual movement. Like a human being, he needs 
a few guiding impulses, and these control all his actions. 
In the figure most used today he has to have two strings on 
his shoulders for support, two on his head to turn it, or nod 
it, or shake it. He must have a string on each hand to 
draw it up; gravity takes care of the downward movement; 
the feet are the same. To aid in nodding his head, he 
must have a string at the back of the neck, and, to steady 
him, and ease him into a chair, and draw him out of it, he 
needs a string attached to the middle of his back. This 
makes ten strings, the average used by such people as Mr. 
Sarg and Miss Van Volkenburg. When others are needed 
it is for special things, such as the moving of eyes and 
mouth, or some special gesture of the hands or feet, but 
even then only one or two extra are desirable or possible. 

The puppets made, much of the problem of character is 
solved in their appearance, but the puppeteers still have a 
large part to play, and need to have certain characteristics 
themselves. While skill of fingers is desirable in a pup- 

peteer, it is not nearly so essential as the ability to act. It 
is far better to get as a puppeteer one who has never seea 
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a puppet, but who has imagination and a sense of character, 
than to get an able manipulator who knows nothing of 
character projection. It is also essential that the puppeteer 
have a serious spirit of play, or a spirit of serious play, if 
you will. Self-consciousness is fatal, and an external at- 
titude of “aren’t they dear little things” will spoil a puppet 
as quickly as petting and flattering attention will spoil a 
child. It gets stiff and wooden when its puppeteer is con- 
scious of the fact that it is made of wood and cloth. The 
puppets have to live from the inside out, and the puppeteer 
has to be enough of a child to lose his identity completely 
in the consciousness of the “livingness” of the puppet. 

After the parts are assigned, the actor, afterwards to 
become also a puppeteer, proceeds as with an ordinary pro- 
duction, by getting his characterization. The vocal projec- 
tion is the most important, it being necessary for some kind 
of a vocal sound to accompany nearly every gesture. 

This fact, of course, is kept in mind, as the actors take 
their relative positions and proceed to carry on the scene, 
and develop business, as in an ordinary production. Vocal 
distinctiveness, also, is absolutely essential, hence one char- 
acter speaks with a nasal quality, another uses a lisp, another 
bellows, and another uses a sharp high tone, or a sweet 
liquid high tone, according to the tonal quality of the ac- 
tor’s voice. The point is to secure variety and distinction 
of vocal character so that the audience will know without 
doubt at any given moment which character is speaking. 

When the “business” is blocked out, the characterizations 
firmly fixed, and the lines completely learned, it is time to 
turn to the actual manipulation of the puppets. But this 
part of the work must have been thoroughly done, for once 
the puppet is in the hand there is no time for faltering. 

The point here, as in golf, baseball, or any other indoor 
or outdoor sport, is to keep the eye on the goal, not on the 
implement, that is, to keep the eye on the puppet not on 
the frame, or controller, the wooden arrangement held in 
the hand by which the puppet is directed. 

There is very little actual technique to be learned. Mr. 
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Sarg initiates his puppeteers by teaching them what he 
calls the “marionette swing,” not as an end in itself, but 
merely to familiarize the puppeteer with the controller and 
the figure on the end of the strings. This marionette swing 
is an exaggerated swinging of the feet backward and for. 
ward, a motion which ultimately develops into a walk, 
Walking is the most difficult thing to make a puppet do, 
because it must seem to be propelled by its own volition, 
and not simply dragged across the stage on strings. Excel. 
lent walking, however, depends more upon the balance of 
the puppet when it is made than upon the technique of the 
puppeteer. 

It is not long before the puppets become live things to 
their puppeteers, and the concern for their welfare super- 
sedes every other passion for the moment. In great glee, 
Mr. Sarg tells a story: One day while he was standing upon 
the back bridge of his stage, something gave way and he 
fell to the floor accompanied by ten or a dozen puppets. 
Miss Lilian Owen, his assistant at the time, who had just 
finished making the figure of Bulbo for Thackeray's The 
Rose and the Ring, hearing the crash, rushed behind the 
stage and seeing Mr. Sarg lying on the floor in a tangled 
mass of puppets and stage, exclaimed, “My God! Bulbo! 
I hope you haven’t tangled him.” 

Lighting a puppet production is much like lighting a 
regular production, but many more restrictions are placed 
upon it. The scene must be visible, and some producers in 
the puppet field go no further than that. But a puppet pro- 
duction lighted in this unimaginative way is even more flat 
and glaring than a regular production, for the frame is 
smaller and the light less diffused. The same kind of lights 
are used as for the large production, footlights, borders, and 
spotlights of all sizes; particular care being taken not to 
throw strong light upon the strings, making them visible 
and destroying some of the illusion. 

In the last production of Midsummer Night’s Dream, by 
Miss Van Volkenburg, in New York, Mr. Maurice Browne 
(Miss Van Volkenburg is Mrs. Browne) took a hand, and 
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endeavored to break in a few union electricians to the gentle 
art of handling “borders,” “foots,” “spots,” and “baby 
spots” in the narrow confines of a three-by-six stage, fol- 
lowing the action with all the complications and elabora- 
tions of Mr. Browne’s lighting system. 

The task was not altogether an easy one either for Mr. 
Browne or the electricians. The puppeteers had little to 
do but enjoy themselves, or place the puppets in position 
when they were needed. 

Mr. Browne’s directions in endeavoring to get an effect, 
would run something like this: 

“The nitrogen is full at the beginning of this scene. A 
green slide is on the right baby spot, and the left baby spot 
is dimmed down. . . . Now gradually bring in the left 
baby. . . . When the left baby is full, blot the sight baby, 
and throw in your foots . . . no, no, throw the left baby 
down stage, not against the wood; it obliterates the wood 
completely. . . . I think we had better stick a pin-hole in the 
right baby and hit Titania with it. She isn’t visible from 
here. . . . Is the midget in the center? . . . Well, bend it 
down; Quince is casting shadows against the moon. ... 
Now, when the mechanicals exit, and the fairies enter, dim 
down your foots, bring up your moon, and throw the right 
baby full on Puck.” 

It might be said that the electricians, in spite of their 
difficulties, became almost as fond of the little figures as 
the puppeteers themselves, and when they thought no one 
was looking, would approach them with some timidity, and 
shake hands with them and carry on a little pantomime 
conversation. 

And so, while a puppet production requires much hard 
work, still if the performance is to be enjoyed, the puppet 
play must after all be puppet play. 





































HERMANN ROSSE’S STAGE DESIGNS 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 


HE important thing at present is forward-sighted- 
ness. 

In the American theatre we have, in stage 
decoration, come to a dangerous accomplishment. There 
are no less than a dozen artists who can be trusted to de- 
sign for a romantic or realistic play a group of simple 
plastic settings in good taste, depending on suggestion 
rather than photographic exactitude or elaboration, on line 
and color adjustment rather than piling- upholsterers’ 
materials; all these men, moreover, are Competent to dress 
out a thin play in settings and costumes sensational enough 
to save the day; and six or eight of them can realize in an 
important drama its peculiar mood or spirit, and carry this 
subconsciously into the backgrounds for the action, thus 
doing their part toward synthetic production. Of course 
these artists are only occasionally called into the theatre, 
but we have them with us—for exhibition purposes and for 
an increasing though small proportion of “‘commercial” as 
well as “‘artistic’’ productions. And we critics have become 
a bit chesty over them. 

Hermann Rosse has undoubtedly earned a place in this 
group of facile and intelligent decorators. But it is no 
longer important—though five years ago it seemed a mir- 
acle—that a stage designer should accomplish these things. 
Nor would it be particularly important, though rare enough, 
that one of the American group has taken the trouble to 
investigate and understand what currents are flowing from 
the other arts into the theatre in Europe—I mean by way 
of Post-Impressionism, Expressionism, even Dadaism. The 
really important thing for us today is beyond that. It is 
creativeness: forward-sightedness in practice. 

Creative thinking, creative experiment, creative building 
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Designs for Theatres and Settings by 
Hermann Rosse. 


Above is shown an adaptation for a production 
of a nativity play projected for the huge Colis- 
eum Building in Chicago. The audience is to 
sit all around the transparent scenery, which is 
painted and lit from the inside. The stage floor 
is set on different levels with flights of steps 
between. 
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A stage for the use of projected scenery. 











A stage for projected scenery, with three 
ramps as approaches to the front stage. 


A temporary stage for an exhibition. 
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A grotesque dance scene, 


Dance Macabre. 
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The minimum of scenery: one screen. 























A tragedy produced with the aid of moving shadows, 
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when the practical opening offers; not merely following 
the European tradition or the latest European fad, but 
striking out ahead of Europe or away from Europe, or at 
the least along parallel but independent roads. Rosse is 
probably travelling more of these strange roads than any 
other artist in the American theatre. With the single ex- 
ception of Robert Edmond Jones, he has, I believe, the 
most creative mind and talent among all those who design 
for the American stage today. 

When I first knew his work, the qualities that attracted 
me were doubtless those which we now take for granted. 
He had come from his native Holland to decorate that 
nation’s building at the San Francisco Exposition of rg15. 
His stage designs at that time were probably more eclectic 
and derivative than creative; but, be it noted, very widely 
eclectic because he had already visited the theatres, not only 
of most European countries, but of India, Egypt, Java, 
Japan and China. He was already experimenting and 
originating, however, and had many books and portfolios 
of projected scenes, stages, and auditoriums. (Always he 
seems to see the theatre as a whole—not merely a stage 
picture-frame which he is to fill.) 

In Chicago a year or two later, while teaching decora- 
tion at the Art Institute, he designed the production of 
Cloyd Head’s Drama of the Nativity,* which has been 
staged two succeeding Christmases; and he gave to the 
Chicago Opera Company’s Madame Crysanthéme, an 
otherwise meritless work, an exceptionally spirited and 
colorful décor. There was one scene so lavishly decorative, 
with costumes of such sensationally exotic magnificence, 
that one wondered why The Follies did not adopt Mr. 
Rosse overnight. But it is a long way from Chicago to 
the New Amsterdam—and almost as far from New York's 
own Lexington Theatre to Broadway. 


* For review and four settings, see THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE for April 
1920. For other designs by Hermann Rosse, see issues for February 1918, 
January 1919, and April 1919. For his articles on Oriental theatres, see 
issues for Summer 1918 and January 1919. 
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More recently Rosse has made brief trips back to 
land to execute an important mural commission 
to design productions for a theatre in Amsterdam 
But his biggest and most original projects are 4 
yet only on paper. New York is having a chang 
to judge of their quality from the eighty designs in an ex 
hibition opening at the Arden Galleries just as this is being: 
written. It is unthinkable, however, that a man with 
much to give should not be accorded the wider opportune” 
ties of frequent and important productions on a stage. © 

In studying the group of Rosse’s designs in this issue, 
of THEATRE ArTs MAGaziNE, the decorative value of the 
drawings as such should, perhaps, be discounted. I thin 
that- we thave in the past swallowed a good deal that) 
is harmful or negligible merely because the drawings were 
postery or atmospheric or strikingly colorful. But when 
one goes beyond the surface of these things of Rosse’s there ™ 
is a wealth of interest: new forms of stage and auditorium, 
new conceptions of the place of light and color and back 
ground in the scheme of the theatre, new methods of reach 
ing the consciousness of the audience. Everywhere there 
is evidence that the designer is breast-up with progress in 
the other arts, that his mind is not only responsive but ex- 
ploring, and that he has committed ‘his allegiance to no 
crystallized school or movement or tendency. I like to 
remember, too, that he has said that art lives only by con- 
tinual change, and that all he can hope for is to be at the 
front in his own epoch. He sees forward not only to the 
unaccomplished things of his generation, but to the rise 
of new arts out of the ashes of the best that he and his 
contemporaries can achieve. That is a healthful and 
steadying attitude. 
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The Teatro Olympico in Vicenza. To this 
theatre Inigo Jones went often, remaining for 
long periods. The ideas for his theatrical 
designs were modelled completely on the archi- 
tectural quality of Palladio, who designed this 
theatre and its curious stage. 
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The stage of the Teatro Olympico. The per- 
manent scenery is in perfect condition today, 
It is built of wood and plaster, the same mate- 
rials used in the facade of the stage. The col 
umns and statues and house lines down the five 
streets, are so diminished and flattened and col- 
ored as to give from the very first row of seats 
the effect of long vistas. The floor rises and 
the perspective runs back about thirty-five feet. 
A perfect example of the kind of stage that wa 
made so famous by Inigo Jones in England 
under the Stuarts. 




















ENGLAND IN VICENZA: 


THE OLYMPIAN THEATRE 
BY STARK YOUNG 


N the early history of the British stage the only thing 

that excites our curiosity is the work of Inigo Jones. 

His reign began with that of James I and lasted 
through Charles, until the Puritans under the Common- 
wealth put an end to the sins of delight, luxuriant invention, 
splendor and magnificence in English art. About Inigo 
Jones we read and wonder. Those scenes and perspectives, 
and the tremendously complicated sound of all those orna- 
ments and gods and events depicted, have always raised the 
problem of how it was done, how he got it all in. The 
most famous of these accounts is Ben Jonson’s about the 
House of Fame in the Masque of Queens, “the structure 
and ornament of which was entirely Master Jones’ invention 
and design.” There were lower columns painted like silver, 
with “statues of most excellent poets on them, Homer, Vir- 
gil, Lucan and others,” as if they had been massy gold. On 
the upper columns were the heroes that the poets had sung, 
Achilles, Aeneas, Caesar and their peers. Between the 
pillars were figured land battles, triumphs, loves, and all 
magnificent subjects of honor. The friezes above and below 
were filled with colored lights infinitely many. These scenes 
and devices of Master Jones’ cost in present money values 
from a few thousand up to nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But for all these schemes there are only plans and 
drawings, mostly in private hands; and the Inigo Jones of 
the theatre and most of the theatre itself under the lavish 
Stuarts remains only a kind of rumor in our ears: 

To walk into the Olympian Theatre in Vicenza is to see 
what is meant by these “scenes and perspectives.” For 
Palladio was the ideal that Inigo Jones, both as architect 
and designer for the theatre, followed. Palladio’s book 
was his constant companion; his copy of it is endlessly in- 
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terlined and notated. On the fly-leaf of it is written, “Yj. 
cenza, Mondaie, the 23 of September, 1613,” and Pal. 
ladio’s initials are intertwined with the owner’s in the hope 
of a common fame. 

I] Teatro Olimpico was begun in 1579 and completed in 
1584, after Palladio’s death but from his designs. It was 
commissioned by the Olympian Academy to take the place 
of a temporary structure already in use. And by a more or 
less continuous restoration and repair this theatre stands 
essentially the same as it was on the night of the opening 
performance of Oedipus King in 1585. 

The plan of the theatre, which may be seen from the 
sketches, follows closely the precepts of Vitruvius, the archi- 
tectural writer whose influence, reaching out from the days 
of Augustus, held for a time the architects of Europe ina 
spell. But though Palladio meant to reproduce Rome and 
a perspective of a Roman street, the quality of the late six. 
teenth century is everywhere, in the elaborate sophistication, 
the studious elegance, the profusion, and the breath over 
all of delighted and conscious affectation. 

It is a roaring experience to see one of those traditional 
perspectives really in place. The streets opening out from 
the stage facade are permanently built, the floor rises stead- 
ily, the statues and columns are so contrived, diminished 
and flattened, that the illusion is very real. The lighting 
was contrived with lamps so disposed behind the walls of 
the scene as to give the effect of daylight. In fact Palladio 
kept the Roman idea in that sense for the whole theatre; 
and even the ceiling was to suggest the light of day; it seems 
first to have been a painted sky, then later a stucco and paint 
effect of a veil stretched overhead as in Rome, and now re- 
painted as a sky again. 

At the first performance before the curtain was dropped, 
the air was heavy with a sweet smell of the incense rising 
to the gods for Oedipus’ plague-stricken city, and the sound 
of music and of chanting filled the house. Distinguished 
visitors had come from Milan and Padua and Venice and 
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the country round. More than 3,000 ladies and gentlemen 
were present. The performance did not begin until half 
past one in the morning and ended after five. But Pigafetta, 
the chronicler of that night, went early with his friends and 
was “there in the theatre eleven hours without any fatigue 
at all,” so great was his delight. 




















PLAN OF THE OLYMPIAN THEATRE, VICENZA. 
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EDITORIAL 


YNTHESIS, rhythm, unity of production—these are words 

to conjure with among the workers in the newer theatre. 

They may not mean the same thing to all men, but they rep- 
resent an idea that, always taken fairly for granted, has suddenly 
become vital and compelling, the idea that the theatre of which 
artists dream will never come except through a fusion of all the 
arts in the hands of inspired producers. We are at a new turn of 
the road where not the play nor the actor, not even the artist but 
the producer’s the thing. What are the qualities that make a pro- 
ducer? Who knows? We have had the author-manager, the actor- 
manager, and lastly the artist-director; the producer is none of these, 
not per se. What is it that Gordon Craig lacks, and Stanislavsky 
has, and Copeau and Reinhardt? Surely it is not artistry nor con- 
secration, nor devotion to the theatre, nor an understanding of the 
medium, nor capacity for taking pains, nor humility. What is it 
that, in the older theatre, has made Belasco stand out from his fel- 
lows for a generation, that marked Arthur Hopkins at his first pro- 
duction, that, even in the show-house, establishes the difference be- 
tween men like Ziegfeld, Dillingham, John Murray Anderson, and 
the rest of their fellows? Can it perhaps be that capacity for handling 
men, for making other people see and help to interpret your vision, 
whatever it is, which when applied to business, we call executive 
ability? Perhaps. THEATRE ARTs hopes that the series of articles 
on producers, beginning in this issue, may help to clarify opinion on 
the subject. 


Those of us who have recognized and acknowledged the immense 
debt due to German producers and German theatres for their pioneer 
work in direction, settings and lights during the ten years preceding 
the war, have looked eagerly for anything like definite news of how 
the playhouses of the Central Powers withstood the strain of the 
conflict and what they have been able to accomplish since the armis- 
tice. In general we have learned little more than the fact that 
Reinhardt, after opening his “theatre of the five thousand,” the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus, retired in 1920 from the management of his 
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three houses in Berlin, and repaired to tiny Salzburg among the 
mountains to begin work upon a center for great community produc- 
tions somewhat on the lines made familiar here by Percy MacKaye. 
Word of two or three other developments in the German theatre 
comes through the designer Hermann Rosse, who has returned from 
a short visit to Berlin and other cities. Progress in production has 
been slight except in some very interesting and curious experiments 
of the “expressionist” group of artists. Plays as well as settings 
built along lines that we would call futurist and cubist have been 
given at special matinees. The most elaborate and suggestive ex- 
ample of such work has been in the movies, through a film called 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, which will shortly be presented in this 
country. The building of theatres has continued to some extent; 
the beautiful Volksbuehne, illustrated in the last issue of the THEATRE 
ARTS MAGAZINE, is perhaps the best constructed and most thoroughly 
equipped theatre in the world. Technically the Germans are mak- 
ing steady progress in stage-lighting. The General Electric Com- 
pany has continued its experiments in this direction throughout war 
and peace. Three engineers and a number of assistants are working 
out the practical application of suggestions made by producers. 
Among the most important pieces of new equipment, after a develop- 
ment of the Fortuny system of lighting, are very powerful lights ar- 
ranged with reflectors which permit overhead lighting without dif- 
fusing the illumination from the floor to the scenery; and a system of 
sliding screens, easily controlled, by which white light may be con- 
verted into any shade of the spectrum and pass from any color to any 
other with the greatest smoothness and ease, all under the control of 
a very small switchboard. Continued publication of magazines and 
books upon the theatre testify to the integrity and devotion of the 
leaders of the German playhouse under extremely difficult conditions. 


Without costumes, stage set or other investiture, the Players’ Fel- 
lowship recently presented at a New York theatre a “rehearsal” of 
Edith Ellis’ The White Villa, dramatized from The Dangerous 
Age by Karen Michaelis. ‘Two weeks later the play had gone into 
performance at a series of regular matinees. And so an idea that has 
been in the wind for the last ten years has finally reached expression, 
and everybody who is interested in the progress of the theatre wishes 
it good speed. The object of the Players’ Fellowship is in its 
essence the same as that of half a dozen other organizations, much 
talked of but never completely realized or lost in the experimental 
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days,—the Rehearsal Club, the Try-Out Theatre, the Theatre Work- 
shop and George Arliss’ Theatre Annex. It is to bring to the atten- 
tion of managers in a form adequate for appreciation “plays of unique 
interest, artistic merit, or social significance which might appear too 
speculative from a.mere reading of the manuscript.” It is, further, 
to give to players who are interested in their art an opportunity to 
relieve the monotony and the deadening influence of long runs by 
rehearsing new parts in off hours, or to try their abilities in parts of 
larger scope or greater variety than those for which they are usually 
cast. Not only for playwrights and players, but for managers and 
the public the experiment should be constructive. 


The most noticeable development in the Little Theatre movement 
this season is the steady growth in the use of full-length plays, in 
place of the one-act programs, and the great variety of the plays 
chosen. Shaw, of course, is everywhere, with Barrie and Wilde fol- 
lowing at his heels. The Mollusc, by Hubert Henry Davies, was 
tried with success both by the Little Theatre Society of Indianapolis 
and by the new Guild Players of Pittsburgh. The former also 
played to large houses, Allan Monkhouse’s Mary Broome, produced 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York last year. And the 
Guild Players have given Galsworthy’s Pégeon, and Ibsen’s Rosmers- 
holm as a part of their seven months’ season. In Cincinnati the 
Little Playhouse company, under the direction of Helen Shuster- 
Martin, produced The Glory of Their Years, by John R. Froome, 
which won the Mac Dowell Club Fellowship at the 47 Work- 
shop some years ago. The Carnegie Institute Schools of Drama, by 
no means a newcomer in the full-length field—produced Poe, the 
latest work of Iden Payne and ‘Thomas Wood Stevens. 


Nobody knows just what it is that makes certain plays famous 
overnight. ‘The appeal to our common humanity is the reason gen- 
erally given, yet that hardly explains why a play of such special 
interest as Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, within five months 
of its original presentation by the Provincetown Players, within two 
months of its publication in Theatre Arts Magaine, (the only 
medium through which it can be known outside of New York) 
should already be in rehearsal by Little Theatre Organizations in 
Detroit, Indianapolis, San Francisco, New Orleans, etc., and should 
be in demand for reading from every corner of the United States, 
Canada, England, Scandinavia. 
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The great Hindu drama The Toy Cart (known also as The Little Clay 
Cart), attributed to Sudraka in the second century A. D., is one of the great 
plays of the world, beautiful and vital after these many centuries. For 
all its literary finish, it is distinctly for the stage, and its universality 
reaches out through the ages and from India to America. Inferior in 
poetic quality and idealism to Sakuntala, Kalidasa’s masterpiece, it is tech- 
nically a better play according to Western standards, with a finely-knit, 
swiftly-moving plet, and clear-cut though typical characterization. Chara- 
dutta, the Brahmin, great-souled enough to love Vasatasena the courtesan 
for her greatness of soul, and Vasatasena, great enough to love Charadutta, 
are heroic figures. Mr. Symons’ translation can be adequately appraised 
only by a Sanskrit scholar, but it seems to the layman to leave nothing to 
be desired. Cesare Borgia, a tragedy in seven scenes, sinuous, suggestive, 
perhaps super-subtle, is a study of Renaissance character written in ex- 
quisite verse—a literary exercise, not a stage play. (New York: Brentanos.) 


Tue City. By Paul Claudel. Translated from the French by John 
Strong Newberry. This early play by a great poet, newly translated, 
is but a mystic dialogue, a vague and wavering allegory, the persons of 
the play mere shadowy abstractions, their very speeches so lacking in in- 
dividuality that they may be shifted from one person to another and nothing 
lost, the story but one that the reader must build for himself upon a shaking 
basis of surmise. What has been said of Claudel’s Hostage, Tidings 
Brought to Mary, Téte d’Or, applies a fortiori to The City. But in the 
last is perhaps the greatest poetry of all. This free verse with its glorious 
throb and swing, its weight of thought and passion, its lyric splendor and 
rapture, is an irresistible torrent of power upon which one is borne with a 
sense of exhilaration and delight. Read, for instance, the antiphony to 
the moon chanted by the hero-poet Couevre and Lala, his mate, the eternal 
feminine, in the night garden. The “city” stands for civilization, which 
advances from capitalism, through proletarian dictatorship, to a common- 
wealth founded upon the teachings of Christ, in which alone, from the 
poet's point of view, lies the hope of the state. A captain of industry, a 
mighty poet, the eternal feminine, a typical democrat—these are the even 
less than shadowy figures that people the insubstantial scene. They speak 
grandly throughout this great dramatic poem. Play it is not, even by the 
wildest stretch of definition. Astonishing poetry it certainly is. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press.) 


Pawns. Four poetic plays. By John Drinkwater. Each of these plays 
is woven about a simple, fundamentally human theme: a wife’s emotions 
as she waits in mental agony for the home-coming of her husband lost in 
a mountain storm (The Storm) ; the human waste involved in war (X=0O) ; 
quiet as essential to human poise (The God of Quiet); love, the master 
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of kings and clowns and leveller of ranks (Cophetua). All are essentially 
dramatic, moving slowly through scenes of quiet preparation to sudden and 
inevitable close. The verse, always adequate, is often noble and beaut). 
ful, as in XO, the most striking and poignant of the four plays. Writtes 
by a poet who knows the theatre, they should “act” well, but should be 
attempted only by actors who understand the use of blank-verse, before 
audiences who will understand that verse when they hear it—a severe 
limitation! (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Firry Contemporary Owne-Act Ptays. Selected and edited by Frank 
Shay and Pierre Loving. This volume, exclusive of two plays from the 
Yiddish, represents fifteen countries and fifty playwrights and every type 
of play from burlesque (Moeller’s Helena’s Husband) to poetic tragedy 
(von Hofmannsthal’s Madonna Dianora). Hence it forms practically a 
library of plays for any Little Theatre. The editors have indeed, as they 
claim, done “pioneer exploration’; have introduced to American readers 
sucb foreign playwrights as Wied and Speenhoff; have discovered fine 
new American plays here printed for the first time, such as Cronyn’s 4 
Death in Fever Flat and Day’s The Slump. It would be ungracious, after 
all this long, hard, and highly intelligent labor to urge that in some cases 
an author is not represented by his best play. The editors know this bet- 
ter than anyone else. Owing to copyright law, they could not always secure 
the play which they wanted; they have done the best they could. The 
result is admirable. The collection should prove as valuable to the 
amateur producer as it is entertaining to the casual reader. It should 
be in every dramatic library, public and private, and in the hands of every 
Little Theatre director. (Cincinnati: Steward and Kidd Co.) 


Miss Ropinson. A play in three acts. By Elizabeth Baker. The author 
of Chains and The Price of Thomas Scott has in this new play fallen below 
her best work, though as a sheer piece of the theatre Miss Robinson is 
superior to either of her other plays. The play is not otherwise significant, 
though it is interesting to read and might prove effective on the stage. 


Tue Ver or Happiness. Translated from the French of Georges Cle- 
menceau. This is the tragedy of a Chinese Mandarin, who, having been 
content in blindness, regains sight only to comprehend the deceptions of his 
servants, the hypocrisy of his cherished son, the treachery of his wife and 
his trusted friend—and who in the end renounces the “lying light” and wel- 
comes back that “blindness which realizes the only happy truth.” It is a 
serious bit of playwriting, philosophically conceived, and developed rather 
slowly in accordance with the precepts of “fine writing”; but the dramatic 
structure is so logical, and the literary value so unusual, that the piece is 
likely to find wide production in American Little Theatres. The playing 
time is unusually long for a one-act drama—well over an hour. The elab- 
orate costumes and the exotic setting will offer difficulties to the average 
amateur producer—and a temptation to the ambitious ones. The play 
would be ridiculous if not well acted, and the chief part demands almost 
a tour-de-force in the part of the Mandarin—he has one speech not less 
than six pages long. This book of the play has been beautifully printed 
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by the translator, who, also acting the principal part, proved the composi- 
tion a successful stage piece at its American premiere last June. (New 
York: Privately Printed for the Members of the Beechwood Players.) 












Piays For A Peopte’s THeatre. The Fight for Freedom, by Douglas 
Goldring; Touch and Go, by D. H. Lawrence. The phrase “people's 
theatre” challenges discussion—infinite and vague. Is it the theatre of 
an entire nation or simply of a class—the “workers”? And who are the 
workers? One finds no definite and conclusive answer in the prefaces to 
these two plays. Evidently, Mr. Lawrence had not read Mr. Goldring’s 
preface, and flatly contradicts him at several points. Yet however the 
theorists may vary, the publisher knows what he is aiming at: the two 
plays differ in theme but they are evidently addressed not simply to a 
proletarian audience, nor even to workers in the broadest sense, but to all 
persons of a revolutionary attitude of mind. Now, if such plays are to 
be written to order for such a series as this, they are in danger of prov- 
ing factitious, unduly sensational, and, worst of all, insincere. These plays 
may not have been so written, yet they are not without the marks. Touch 
and Go is a cheap, meretricious, and superficial treatment of the vast 
theme of Labor versus Capital so superbly handled by The Weavers and 
Strife. Lack of legitimate material perhaps led the author to inject into 
his economic milieu the rather unpleasing love story of Anabel Wrath, a 
surprisingly emancipated young woman, and Gerald Barlow, the protagonist 
of Capital. From a writer of Mr. Lawrence’s ability it is a poor per- 
formance. The Fight for Freedom, though obviously artificial and written 
to prove a thesis, though factitious in characterization, sensational and 
even brutal in a way, is well conceived and well written, and is made 
coherent and significant by an informing idea: the difference between the 
sham revolutionaries, mere sentimentalists, too weak to face the new order 
which they cry up, and the really strong and sincere spirits who can stand 
light and truth and face the day unflinching. The anti-war motive, though 
essential to the action, is subordinate to the larger idea of a general revo- 
lution in the thought of the race. This play would almost certainly inter- 
est an audience fair-minded enough to take its point of view, and it has 
the added merit of making no concession to cheap sentiment and no dis- 
play of ugliness for its own sake. (New York: Thomas Seltzer.) 


































PractTicAL Hints ON PLAywriTinc. By Agnes Platt. This book appar- 
ently was written for the playwright who writes with one eye on the man- 
ager and the other on the possible audience which he must please at what- 
ever cost. It is hard to see even the “practical” value of such a book in 
the light of the several good manuals and of the more elaborate treatises 
which have appeared within the past few years. In standards, in prin- 
ciples, in tone, and in style, it leaves much to be desired. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 2nd Co.) 

















SHort PLays By REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS. Edited by Alice M. Smith. 
These twelve plays, chosen from the contemporary dramatic literature of 
eight various countries, are not all “representative” by any means, and 
several of them are even of doubtful literary value. They seem to have 
been selected according to no special standard except, perhaps, the copy- 
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rights. However, there are none too many collections of even fairly good 
modern plays, and one that includes Sigurjénsson’s Hraun Farm, Masefield’y 
Locked Chest, Tagore’s Post Office, Tchehoff’s Swan Song, and Torrence 
Rider of Dreams, is not an unwelcome addition to the library. (New York: 


The Macmillan Co.) 


Noruinc But THE TrutH. A Comedy in Three Acts. By James Mont 
gomery. This well-known and successful farce (not comedy!), which pre. 
tends to no literary value, and is much better seen than read, is here pre. 
sented in print. (New York: Samuel’ French.) 


Mopern AMERICAN Piays. Collected by George P. Baker. The plays in 
the volume are As a Man Thinks, by Augustus Thomas; The Return of 
Peter Grimm, by David Belasco; Romance, by Edward Sheldon; The Up. 
chastened Woman, by Louis K. Anspacher; and Plots and Playwrights, by 
Edward Massey. All these plays are available in other recent editions 
except The Return of Peter Grimm, now printed for the first time. Four 
of the five were immense stage successes, and they make pretty good read- 
ing. While not one of them is great literature, and while the reading of 
them ‘serves to bring out the difference between them and such plays as 
Jane Clegg and Beyond the Horizon, it is very well to have such typical 
recent American plays as these, technically adroit and of great vogue, 
brought together in one volume. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe.) 


A MAN oF THE Peopte. A Drama of Abraham Lincoln. By Thomas 
Dixon. That this play promptly failed upon its recent presentation on 
Broadway, was perhaps due less to any fundamental lack of “stage” quality 
than to the fact that Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, then holding the at- 
tention of the public, by its high literary and dramatic quality, was bound 
to dwarf any inferior play upon the same subject. Lincoln is here pres- 
ented not as the liberator of the slave, but as the savior of the union. The 
characterization is one-sided and by no means great, but it is legitimate and 
appealing. The play is not episodic like Drinkwater’s, but has a sustained 
plot, cumulative in intensity, with several striking situations. Though 
negligible as literature, it is rather good reading for its story. Granted 
that the subject for adequate treatment demands more expert craftsman- 
ship and literary ability than Mr. Dixon possesses, his Man of the People 
is still a rather interesting performance. (New York: D. Appleton and Co.) 


Two Ptays: Ropertcx’s Cargzer, GAME! By Katherine Searle. Roderick’s 
“career” is that of a father, not that of an artist, after all, as he at last 
discovers after Cyrilla has abandoned him and their little daughter. 
Roderick is a nice boy, and he is real, too. So are the others real. The 
play is well put together and ought to “act” well, and, without any high 
literary quality, is perhaps above the average of even those which find 
their way into print. This might also be said of Game/, which is the 
lightest of light comedy, but not farce, about the flirtatious husband who 
still is in love with his wife, but who is fatally attractive to other women. 
(Boston: The Four Seas Co.) 


RALEIGH, THE SHEPHERD OF THE OcEAN. A Pageant-Drama. By Frederick 
Henry Koch. A brave pageant, graced by the presence of most of the 
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years of age. 


produced by the Little Theatre Society of Indianapolis, Indiana, this 
thoughtful and well-written play of characters and ideals has become a 
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great Elizabethans, with several stirring scenes, and fine opportunity for 
spectacle, Raleigh admirably fulfils its purpose as a striking commemora- 
tion of the life and work of the great explorer, colonizer, statesman, and 
man of letters. Though written for a special occasion and a special city, 
it is well presented and preserved in this attractive print and with these 
many interesting illustrations. (Raleigh: Frederick Koch.) 













Tue LIGHT OF THE WorLD. “ty Guy Bolton and George Middleton. This 
“modern drama” of the Christ spirit is woven about the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau, though names of places and persons are disguised, It 
has essential drama and is simply written, yet it seems make-believe and 
forced in the reading, and, to tell the truth, rather dull. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co.) 

















SoctaL IpoLatry. By George W. Pacand. Congreve emasculated, shorn 
of his wit, his ingenuity, and his smuttiness. In his brief foreword the 
author states that his aim is “mildly to satirize society,” and he is careful 
not to exceed his program. (New York: Samuel French.) 

















HELPING THE Ricw. A Play in Four Acts. By James Bay. This satirical 
comedy purports to be an attack upon the folly of private charity, but it 
shows nothing and proves nothing, though its dialogue is not ill-written 
and it contains one or two good scenes. (New York: Brentano’s.) 















CostuME DESIGN AND ILLUsTRATION. By Ethel Traphagen. While this 
book has mainly to do with the designing of modern clothing for women, 
and with methods of fashion illustration, two features should prove valu- 
able to less experienced artists in charge of the costuming of amateur or 
Little Theatre productions. It supplies a very complete bibliography sub- 
divided by nationalities, which should make the search for illustrations of 
any period or race comparatively simple. Among its many illustrations 
are about seventy plates covering historical costumes. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons.) 















Tue Litrte PLaysoox. By Katherine Lord. This little playbook con- 
tains six plays for children which are considerably above the average of 
what is generally offered as worthy of their small intellects. The Yule- 
tide Rose and The Day Will Shakspere Went to Kenilworth have more 
charm than is usual with plays for special holidays. They all contain 
attractive group work for children, and an actual knowledge of what is 
effective in production. It is to be regretted that the plays in their en- 
tirety are not as fresh and charming as bits here and there. (New York: 
Duffield and Company.) 















Form-Room Pays. Junior Book. Compiled from English Literature. By 
Evelyn Smith. Well written little plays suitable to children under fourteen 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.) 














Mansions. A Play in One Act. By Hildegarde Flanner. Originally 
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favorite with Little Theatres and is now made available in print, (Cine 
cinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co.) x 


Hearts TO Menp. A Fantasy in One Act. By Harry A. Overstreet, A 
Pierrot comedy, originally produced by the Fireside Players, White Plaing ; 
N. Y., and especially suitable for Little Theatre production. (Cincinnati: 
Stewart and Kidd Co.) 


Hicu ScuHoot Farces By Frederick Trevor Hill. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 


Two Patriotic Paceants: Cotumsus, A Dramatic Festival; Thagg 
CENTURIES OF AMERICAN Democracy, a Patriotic Festival. Planned and 
written by classes in the English and History departments of the New 
Jersey State Normal School in Trenton. (Boston: Walter H. Baker and 
Co.) 


Tue Famous Mrs. Far. By James Forbes. The feeling shared by many 
hopeful critics that our workaday Broadway playwrights, the men who 
had written popular successes like The Fortune Hunter, Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford, and The Commuters, might be evolving a native school of 
some promise, is supported to a certain extent by the progress of James 
Forbes as indicated in this volume of plays. Even in The Chorus Lady, 
crude as much of it is, there is a real sense of American character. In 
The Show Shop this expands until it dictates the quality and character of 
the plot. The play from which the volume takes its title is in many ways 
on a higher and more sophisticated level; but until you reach the final 
act, you may justly wonder if the interpretation of the humbler types found 
in the other plays is not of more ultimate value. (New York: George H. 
Doran Co.) 


A Kiss ror CINDERELLA. By J. M. Barrie. Reading this justly popular 
whimsy is quite as delightful as seeing the play used to be when Maude 
Adams acted it up and down the country half a dozen years ago. They 
humor and sentiment are of the kind that bear reflection, and Barrie -has 
added a great deal to their enjoyment through his amusingly elaborated 
stage directions. (New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons.) 


EnTER MapaMe. By Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. This amusing light 
comedy, which here carries with it an introduction by Alexander Woolcott, 
betrays in print much the same virtues dwelt upon in the review of the 
printed play in the October issue of the Theatre Arts Magazine. (New 
York: S. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Desurav. By Sacha Guitry. The printed version of the play whose 
performance is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, displays to less advantage 
than does Belasco’s production the loosely-rhymed translation by Granville 
Barker. (New York: S. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Scene from Mixed Marriage, the play by St. 
John Ervine which was recently produced in 
New York, first at the tiny Bramhall Playhouve 
and later at uptown theatres, by a company or- 
ganized by Augustin Duncan and Rollo Peters, 
with Margaret Wycherly in a leading role. 
Setting by Rollo Peters. (From a photograph 
by Francis Bruguiere.) 
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Theatre Arts announces the publication of “On Building a 
Theatre,” by Irving Pichel, number one in a series of 
Theatre Arts Monographs, 80 pages, 22 illustrations. 
Stifened paper binding, $150 plus postage. 7 East 42nd Street. 








Setting for the “Meditation” scene of 


“Thais,” designed by the Russian Arts & 
Crafts Studios for the South American 
Opera Co. 


HE Russian Arts & Crafts Studios offer 

both the professional and amateur theatre a 

complete production service. Under the di- 
rection of Irving and Nathaniel Eastman, artists 
trained in the Continental theatres, the Studios un- 
dertake the complete artistic supervision of every 
variety of dramatic entertainment—play, opera, 
vaudeville act, musical comedy or motion picture. 
The Studios supply designs for scenery and cos- 
tumes and manufacture them in their own work- 
shops. ‘They design and construct all properties 


and arrange all lighting effects. 


The work of the Russian Arts & Crafts Studios 
is along thoroughly modern lines, relying on sim- 
plicity and suggestion to achieve beauty and effec- 


tiveness at a minimum of cost. 


While the Studios will supply any single item 
called for in a theatrical production—with the ex- 
ception of the play and the actor—they emphasize 
the necessity of putting the whole mise-en-scene in 
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the hands of a single artist. Only in this way can 
a constructive harmony be achieved, the dramatic 
atmosphere of the play brought out, and clashes be- 
tween scenery and properties, costumes and lighting 



























avoided. 


The Studios also cooperate with builders of thea- 
tres, in supervising and aiding the work of archi- 
tects, insuring ideal construction, appropriateness 
and beauty, and an actual saving in the cost of 
decoration. 


For little theatres and community groups, the 
Studios design and make a single permanent setting 
which is adaptable to all varieties of plays. 

The Messrs. Eastman, directors of the Russian 
Arts & Crafts Studios, secured their training in 
Russia in association with John Wenger. In Mos- 
cow they worked upon productions for Stanislavsky’s 
Art Theatre ; in Bremen, for the Municipal Theatre. 
Among the theatres, organizations and productions 
through which their work has appeared in America 
are the following: 

The Hippodrome Lexington Opera House 
South American Opera Co. Ziegfeld’s “Sally” 
Rialto Theatre Alice Brady’s ““The Dancer’s Peril” 
Community Motion Picture Co. Winter Garden 
Boston Community Theatre. Capitol Theatre 


John Cort Productions 


IRVING EASTMAN NATHANIEL EASTMAN 





RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIOS 


AMERICAN BRANCH : 
FORTY-SEVEN WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 


Phone, Circle 2486 





MOSCOW, RUSSIA NEW YORK CITY 








MARY DALE CLARKE STUDIO 


MARY DALE CLARKE CHARLES JAMES & 


(Characteristic Portraits at 


the studio or in your own 
environment as well as 
Artistic Stage Pictures 


BY APPOINTMENT 


665 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Tents of the Arabs’’, Stuart Walker Company Telephone Plaza 1492 
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